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CHAPTER XXII. 
CIRCE. 


HE Royston butcher, a prosperous person who generally owns a 
trotter, has driven away from the back premises of the Grange 
with a well-pleased smile. The baker also, a churchwarden and man 
of mark in the parish, has shouldered his basket, and returned to his 
ovens at peace with all mankind. One or two shopkeepers from the 
neighbouring market-town have been paid their bills in full, finding, 
much to their contentment, that the housekeeper is satisfied with 
a smaller douceur than they were prepared to give. Mrs. Mopus, 
they opine, is an excellent woman of business, methodical, clear- 
headed : quite the lady in dress and manners, with a proper sense of 
that live-and-let-live system which seems so advantageous to the 
profits of their respective trades. Mr. Roy leaves everything to her 
management: she understands economy thoroughly, and is not 
above the duties of her place. 

These would seem more onerous than might be supposed, in the 
absence of the family, and consequent diminution of weekly expen- 
diture. They confine Mrs. Mopus for hours together, as she sits 
over her desk in the attitude of a child learning to write, trying steel 
pens one after another with a degree of care and precision that 
appears superfluous for so easy a task as the adding-up a column of 
figures in a book. “It’s a difficult job,” says she, stretching her 
fingers, cramped with long-continued effort, “but I have mastered it 
at last. I don’t think you would know one writing from the other 
yourself, my fine madam, and I’m sure Mr. Roy wouldn't, even if he 
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should take it into his simple head to audit his own accounts, a thing 
he has never done but twice since I’ve been with him. That man 
was horn to be put upon. If I didn’t make my profit of him, another 
would !” 

Then she drew from a drawer a sheet of note-paper on which 
were a few lines of directions for the repair of table linen, written in © 
Mrs. Roy’s clear running-hand, and compared it with her own imi- 
tation. The latter was an exact counterpart of its original : and so 
well had Mrs. Mopus succeeded in her dishonest undertaking, that 
she had taught herself to falsify, without fear of detection, entries 
and figures in the house-books, which Mrs. Roy, till the day of her 
departure, had scrupulously kept with her own hand. She expected 
to reap no small harvest from her ingenuity when her master came to 
settle these ; and was enabled, therefore, to discharge the tradesmen’s 
bills with a liberality that astonished them, both on Mr. Roy’s account 
and her own. 

She had received a letter from him to say that he would be home 
on the morrow, but only for a few hours, to look round the place, 
pay bills, and leave her some money to go on with. Business in 
town, he wrote, obliged him to return by the evening train ; and Mrs. 
Mopus, keen-sighted enough when her own interests were concerned, 
trembled lest this business should mean overtures of reconciliation 
with his wife. 

“Not if I know it!” she muttered, shutting her desk with a 
vicious snap. “It has been ‘ pull devil, pull baker,’ ever since she 
first came into our house, with her cool, commanding airs and mean, 
prying ways. It will be strange if I can’t pull hardest yet. I amup 
to your tricks, my lady. I can see through you as if you was made 
of glass ; and the day you walk in at the front door, I walk out at 
the back! But that day will never come—don’t think it! Other 
people can turn gentlemen round their fingers besides you ; and it’s 
strange if Mr. Roy don’t believe just whatever I please. Dear, dear! 
if I had only been ten years younger, I could have made a fool of 
him as well as any lady in the land !” 

He was making a fool of himself, at present, without even the 
excuse of downright earnest for his extravagances. Resolving every 
morning to break off his intimacy with Lady Jane, and calling on her 
every afternoon, he was yet tortured bya hankering after the wife who 
had left his house, while pride and indecision alike forbade his aiming 
at a better understanding, and he scorned even to inquire whether 
she was in London or not. 

Her ladyship, too, had become captious and exacting. There is 
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nothing a woman accepts so readily as a false position ; nothing that, 
after she has tried it, irritates her so much. ‘ What do I care for the 
world’s opinion, if I have only got you/” Though somewhat reck- 
less, does not the sentiment seem noble, generous, self-sacrificing ? 
How much less sweet is the same voice in a month or two, when it 
protests, “You have no consideration—no proper feeling. One 
cannot be too careful, when everybody is watching, and you have no 
right to show me up !” 

What Lady Jane wanted, as she told herself, was that Mr. Roy 
should put away his wife, and marry her out of hand. ‘To talk of its 
being impossible was all nonsense! Did not people, we all knew, 
get divorces every day? This she was justified in expecting, and 
with less than this she would not be satisfied. If Mr. Roy had 
neither courage nor ability to take so decided a part, there was but 
one alternative : she must give him up, brave the covert sneers of 
her friends, who, while applauding her prudence, would infer that he 
had got tired of her, and resolve never to see him again! She did 
not half like the notion. How dull her afternoons would be without 
him ; and if she wanted to be taken to the play, she must be taken 
by somebody else! Her ladyship rather prided herself on constancy, 
and was beginning to fancy, with admirable self-deception, that she 
had been in love with Mr. Roy all her life. 

These conflicting feelings, this consciousness of insincerity, or 
rather what we may term half-heartedness, was bad for the tempers 
of both. The one thought the other exacting, the other not only 
thought, but said, she was ill-used. The gentleman grew silent, the 
lady spiteful. On a certain evening, while shivering together in a 
chilly cloak-room, they almost came to open rupture ; and though 
the Latin poet tells us that lovers’ quarrels are a renewal of love, 
Cupid in London is exceedingly impatient of punishment. If you 
whip this little unbreeched boy too smartly, he is apt to run away and 
take refuge with somebody else ! 

The most permanent attachments are those of which the stream 
glides smooth and silent. Custom sits comfortably by the drawing- 
room fire long after sentiment has been turned out of doors into the 
street. If I wanted a lady to care for me, she should hear of me 
very much and see me very little ; for you must keep your hawk 
hungry when you would have her stoop freely to the lure. I should 
never come near her unless prepared to be agreeable ; and though 
true as steel, of course, would not let her feel too certain of her 
dominion while I was out of sight. Above all, I should avoid such 
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scenes as the following, which were now enacted by Lady Jane and 
her old admirer almost every day. 

“Where did you go last night when you left here ?—straight 
home?” 

“No. It was too early for bed, and I went on to smoke a cigar 
at my club.” 

“ Nowhere between ?” 

“ Well, I just looked in at Lady Pandora’s ; but I don’t think I 
stayed five minutes.” 

“Lady Pandora! That odious woman! When you know I 
detest her! The only person in our own set that I positively refuse 
to visit. And it was miles out of your way. You must have had 
some attraction?” 

“ What attraction cou/d I have? She has asked me regularly for 
every one of her Tuesdays, so I walked in, made my bow, and 
walked out again. Why shouldn’t 1?” 

“Oh! of course, I have no right to object, neither can it matter 
to me, one way or the other. I dare say you found it very pleasant. 
Who was there ?” 

“The Morning Post will tell you that. All London, I should 
think, except yourself. A thousand women, each with a train seven 
feet long. There wasn’t much standing-room.” 

“ Was the Sphinx one of them? I don’t care about the other 
nine hundred and ninety-nine.” 

Now, the Sphinx—so called from her magnificent bust, classical 
features, and exceeding taciturnity—was a young lady recently arrived 
in London from the United States. 

For more than a year it had been the fashion to admire every- 
thing American ; and the Sphinx found a series of triumphs waiting 
for her in Belgravia that she never could have experienced in New 
York. Lady Jane, with considerable ingenuity of self-torture, had 
chosen to fancy that this lately-imported beauty wanted to captivate 
Mr. Roy. 

“Of course she was,” answered that gentleman rather nervously, 
for, like the rest of his sex, he dreaded the commencement of a row. 
“ T defy you to go anywhere without meeting the Sphinx—as large as 
life, in a new dress from Paris, just unpacked, worth ever so many 
thousand dollars, and cut down to low-water mark at least !” 

“You can’t turn it off like that! You may as well admit that 
you went to Lady Pandora’s on purpose to meet her. Don’t flatter 
yourself I care. It’s only of a piece with everything else.” 

They were sitting, as usual, in Lady Jane’s boudoir: the visitor 
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stretched bodily in an easy chair, mentally laid out to be broken on 
the wheel ; his hostess placed opposite, on a sofa, with her back to the 
light, and some embroidery in her lap, that progressed but slowly, 
stitch by stitch. 

“ Lady Jane,” said Mr. Roy, with a solemnity that seemed ludicrous 
even to himself, “ how often must I assure you that I care no more 





for the Sphinx, as you call her, than I do for—for P 

“Than you do for me! Or for any of us!” interrupted her 
ladyship, with asperity. ‘That only makes it worse. That only 
shows you have no feelings, no heart. I ought to have seen it long 
ago, when you broke off with me at first !” 

This, from a lady by whom he had been outrageously jilted, was 
“rather too good.” It roused him to assert himself as he should have 
done from the beginning. 

“ If you think that, Lady Jane,” said he, rising as if about to leave, 
“you have done a life’s injustice to both of us. When we were 
young I loved you so dearly that to lose you drove me out of Eng- 
land and nearly broke my heart. I think you knew this as well as I 
did. If you had been my wife—and it was your own choice that 
you were zof—I would have tried to make you happy. I see it would 
be impossible to do so now. Perhaps it is my fault. Perhaps I am 
changed. I have had my share of troubles, and I dare say they 
have soured me. I may be incapable of that exaggerated devotion 
which women seem to expect ; but I can only tell you, believe it or 
not as you like, that to this day I go round any distance to pass the 
old‘elm where you and I parted in Kensington Gardens all those 
years ago. I had heart and feelings ¢#en: I knew it to my cost.” 

His voice shook, and there was a ring of truth in its tone. She 
bent over her work to hide the tear that qwou/d steal over her nose 
and fall on the embroidery in her lap. 

“Sit down again,” she murmured. “ Are you guéfe sure you don’t 
care for the Sphinx—not the least little bit in the world ?” 

“The Sphinx !” His tone must have carried conviction to the 
most suspicious of rivals, it expressed so profound a contempt for 
the suggestion, perhaps because of its extreme improbability ; the 
young lady in question, who was only half his age, being at present 
much sought after by the highest magnates in the land. 

“ If I could only believe it!” sighed Lady Jane, smiling through 
her tears, with an upward look that made her beauty more alluring 
than ever. ‘“ You cannot understand. A woman’s happiness is so 
wholly dependent on the affection of the man she—the man she— 
J won’t be afraid to say it—the man she loves |” 
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Then down dropped her work on the carpet, and, hiding her face 
in her hands, she burst out crying in good earnest. 

To use Lord Fitzowen’s expression, “the coach was getting the 
better of the horses ;” and it was time to stop now, if John Roy ever 
meant to stop at all. He wondered what made him think of Fitz at 
such a moment. The image of his lordship, which was somewhat 
unwelcome, and the necessity of picking up the embroidery, afforded 
an interval of reflection, and he resisted with laudable discretion his 
first impulse to take Lady Jane in his arms, and console her as best 
he might. 

How she did, or did not, expect him to act, must be matter of 
conjecture ; for at this interesting juncture, the bump of a tray against 
the door announced the arrival of a footman with tea. The lady, in 
spite of her deeper agitation, recovered composure far more quickly 
than the gentleman ; while the well-drilled servant, whose manners 
and figure had recommended him to several first-rate situations, neit her 
betrayed nor indeed felt the slightest symptoms of surprise. 

By the time a spider-table could be drawn from its corner, and 
the tea-things arranged thereon, visitor and hostess had returned to 
their senses, the status ante was re-established, and they were ready for 
a fresh subject of dispute on which to fall out again. 

“You dine here to-night, of course,” said her ladyship, as the 
footman left the room. “I have two or three men coming, and I 
want you to be host. Don’t say you have a ‘ previous engagement,’ 
or I will never speak to you again !” 

“ If I had, I should throw it over ; and I will do my best to help 
you with your men.” 

“You don’t ask who they are! Mr. Roy, I can’t quite make you 
eut. I sometimes wonder, if other people paid me attention and 
that kind of thing, whether you would mind it or not.” 

“Why should I mind it? I can’t expect you to shut yourself up 
in a box ; and, of course, you must meet with admiration, wherever 
you go.” 

“I don’t want their admiration! I don’t want people to think me 
nice. Atleast, only one! I wish I was as sure of somebody else. 
What are you going to do to-morrow? Will you take me to the 
Aquarium in the afternoon ?” 

“To-morrow I shall be out of town. I must go down to Royston 
Grange.” 

“To Royston Grange! You never told mea word about it. 
Mr. Roy, that means you have heard something of your wife.” 

He laughed carelessly, but winced a little nevertheless. “It 
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means,” he replied, “ that a man with a house in the country must go 
and look at it sometimes, if only to make sure that it hasn’t run away. 
There’s a steward to see, and a butler, and some horses, to say nothing 
of butcher and baker, and such small tradesmen, who are only to be 
convinced I haven’t fled the country by payment of their accounts. 
Why, Lady Jane, how many weeks do you suppose it is since I have 
seen my own home?” 

“T don’t know. It seems like a dream. That day I met you, my 
brocade velvet was quite new—the first time on—and I gave it to my 
maid this morning. Yes! it must be a good many weeks. I wish 
they were to come over again. How long do you mean to stay away ?” 

“ Shall you miss me?” 

“ Not the least in the world! I shall only watch the clock, and 
every time it strikes, think there is another hour gone! I shall only 
puzzle over Bradshaw, and learn by heart all the trains that can bring 
you back. I shall only listen to every ring at the bell, every step on 
the pavement, every cab in the street, till I see you again. That’s 
all! Don’t flatter yourself I shall miss you !” 

“Then it’s just possible I may not return till to-morrow night.” 

She gave him a bright look of gratitude and affection. “ How 
nice ! I shall see you the day after. Come toluncheon. As early 
as youcan. Mr. Roy, I believe you do care for me a little, after all.” 

Mr. Roy thought so too, wondering how this ill-fated, untoward 
entanglement was to end. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
ARACHNE. 


“WILL you come into my parlour ?” said the spider to the fly. 
On the present occasion Mrs. Mopus had determined to be the spider, 
and settled in her own mind that Mr. Roy should enact the part of the 
fly. Her web must be thin and impalpable as gossamer, but tough and 
holding as the strongest rabbit-proof wire-netting that ever brought a 
hunter on his nose. Witha jealous temperament, covetous of money, 
covetous of power, covetous of influence, she yet entertained a half- 
contemptuous regard for her master, like that of a schoolmistress for 
one of her stupid pupils ; as a creature to be pitied and taken care of, 
but punished and coerced without scruple till it should do as it was bid. 
He must come under no petticoat government but her own: she had 
made her mind up on that point ; and, above all, she must keep him 
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apart from his wife. So long as Mrs. Roy was banished, so long 
would Mrs. Mopus rule the household, retaining all the emoluments 
of office, and she would stick at nothing to fortify so desirable a 
position, as events sufficiently proved. 

Mr. Roy was as good as his word. After doing the honours of Lady 
Jane’s dinner-party in a constrained, uncomfortable manner, no less 
embarrassing to the guests than compromising to the hostess, he 
started next morning by an early train, arriving at his own place in 
good time for luncheon. That meal he found prepared with exceed- 
ing care. His favourite dishes were dressed to a nicety; his claret, 
cool, not cold, had been nursed to the right temperature, and a nose- 
gay of garden flowers, standing in the centre of the table, fresh and 
fragrant, scented the whole room. 

“T gathered them myself, sir,” said Mrs. Mopus, “the first thing 
this morning, while the dew was on. You was always used to flowers 
with your meals, sir, in old times. It’s well that somebody should 
remember your likes and dislikes, Mr. Roy ; for I think you have 
not had fair play, sir, with them that has been about you of late.” 

“Thank you, Mopus,” answered her master, who was hungry after 
his journey. “I’m sure you never forget anything. Yes, it’s all very 


nice, and the roses are beautiful, and—and—when I want you I'll 


ring.” 

So she left him to discuss his meal in solitude, rightly conjecturing 
that when his appetite was satisfied he would send for her again. 

After a cutlet and a glass of claret, Mr. Roy became more at ease. 
The well-known carpet, the old furniture, the family pictures, the 
freedom from restraint and general sense of comfort, above all the 
country hush and quiet, so refreshing after the ceaseless roar of London 
streets, made him feel that he was really at home. And presently, 
when a soft breeze wafted its summer scents through the open window, 
the force of association brought back to him his wife’s image, with a 
reality so vivid that he could almost fancy he heard her light step and 
the rustle of her dress in the next room. 

Why had he not been more patient, more forgiving? When she 
left his house, it might be only because of wounded love and pride. 
Why had he not taken more pains to trace, follow, and bring her back ? 
Perhaps he had no rival in her affections, after all. Perhaps she was 
at that very moment pining in her hiding-place, thinking of him, 
wishing for him, longing only to be forgiven and to come home. If 
this were so, he had done her cruel injustice, and ought to repair it 
without loss of time. But again, why had she made no advances 
towards reconciliation? Why had she never so much as reminded 
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him of her existence by an advertisement, an anonymous letter, a 
message or token of any kind? Woulda guiltless woman be content 
thus to remain subject to the gravest suspicions? Above all, would a 
guiltless woman leave a home like this—and he looked round him 
with complacency—in a mere fit of unreasoning temper and caprice ? 
He would give a great deal to find out the truth. Mopus, from 
various hints she had dropped, seemed a likely person to afford such 
information as he required. He would ring for Mopus, and satisfy 
himself at once how much she did or did not profess to know. 

His housekeeper answered the bell readily enough, arriving with 
an armful of account-books, which she deposited on the table at his 


elbow. 

“T’ve got the bills down-stairs,” said she cheerfully, “and the 
receipts, all correct. I hope you wiil run your eye over them, Mr. 
Roy. It’s a sad trouble, I’m afraid, sir, to you, but it’s a satisfaction 
to me.” 

He looked askance at the pile, as a dog looks at the spot where 
he has been punished. “ Presently, Mopus, presently,” he replied. 
“In the mean time, sit down. I have one or two questions I want to 
ask.” 

“* Now it’s coming !” she thought, and nerved herself to answer, 
right or wrong, with a steadfast regard to her own interests and nothing 
else. 

“In the first place,” he resumed, emptying his glass, “do you 
remember coming to my room before luncheon the day my—the 
day Mrs. Roy left this house ?” 

“TI do, sir. It isn’t likely as I should forget.” 

‘ Do you remember what you told me?” 

“ Every mortal word, Mr. Roy. It were the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth.” 

“Your suspicions seemed excited by the frequency of a certain 
person’s visits to Mrs. Roy, and the pleasure she took in his society. 
Was that person Lord Fitzowen ?” 

“Mr. Roy, it were.” 

“ And your observation led you to believe that there was some 
secret understanding between them, discreditable to both ?” 

“TI won’t deny it, sir. The day as you come home so wet, and 
his lordship stayed so long, I watched him and my mistress, when 
they thought as nobody could see them, for the best part of an hour, 
Mr. Roy ; I couldn’t help it!” 

“From mere curiosity, or because you suspected something 
wrong ?” 
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She knew that he put the question to gain time, as dreading further 
revelations, for his lips were dry, and while he poured himself another 
glass of wine the bottle shook in his hand. 

“Curiosity, sir! You can’t think so bad of me, I’m sure. Qh, 
Mr. Roy, do you suppose that because I am a servant I have no 
gratitude, no affection, no self-respect, nor knowledge of right and 
wrong? Was I going to see you put upon, the best of masters, the 
kindest of gentlemen, and hold my tongue? Curiosity! says you. I 
wonder at you, sir. Inever had no curiosity, but I can tell youI see 
some curious things !” 

The suspense was intolerable. “What did you see?” he exclaimed. 
“Speak out, my good woman, in the devil’s name, and have done 
with it !” 

“Well, sir, I see your lady walk his lordship off into the library, 
where there was no fire, and as little light as might be. nigh 
sunset on a winter’s evening. It’s not my place to take notice, sir, 
_ but I couldn’t be off noticing that. They must have something very 
particular to say, thinks I, if it can only be said in the dark. If you 
will believe me, Mr. Roy, I was that upset I could hardly trust my 
own eyes!” 

“Why didn’t you follow them? It was your duty to me/” 

“ T’ve done my duty by you, Mr. Roy, fair and square, ever since I 
come into your house, but there’s things that is zz a servant’s place and 
things that is ov¢ of aservant’s place. Mr. Roy, I hope I know mine. 
No, sir. Iran up to my room, locked my door—there’s Sophy up- 
stairs can prove it if you ask her—and cried till it was time to put 
the dessert out, because I felt so vexed.” 

He rose and paced the floor, muttering and gesticulating as if he 
were alone. Mrs. Mopus, watching him carefully, resolved on giving 
the poison time to work. 

“TI can’t believe it!” said he. ‘I won't believe it! After all, 
there is nothing tangible, no positive evidence, no actual proof. I 
shouldn’t have a leg to stand on in acourt of law. Oh! what would I 
not give to be quite sure one way or the other !” 

“Will you please cast your eye over the accounts?” continued 
Mrs. Mopus, in a matter-of-fact, business-like tone, as wholly ignor- 
ing all this by-play. ‘“There’s an overcharge of one-and-ninepence 
in the ironmonger’s bill, but I have placed it to your credit, sir, on the 
next page ; and Sarah’s wages is paid up to the day she left, and the 
new maid begins onthe 24th. I think you will find everything correct.” 

So Mrs. Mopus glided softly out of the room, rightly concluding 
that she would be left undisturbed for the next-hour at least. 
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A good deal, she reflected, might be accomplished in an hour with 
skill, courage, ingenuity, and, above all, a steady hand. 

John Roy sat over his house-books without moving a finger, 
scarcely an eyelash, staring hard at the straight ruled columns, yet 
taking little note of their homely details as to expenditure of pounds, 
shillings, and pence. 

He was back in the wet spring weather once more, brandishing 
his billhook among the dripping laurels, cheerful, contented. Yes, he 
was contented then, he told himself, with a happy home and a wife 
he loved. After all, what mattered her little shortcomings in manner 
and knowledge of the world? They only made her seem more 
charming, more unsophisticated, more entirely his own! When 
Lord Fitzowen cantered up the park to pay his visit, Nelly had been 
more precious than rubies, a treasure beyond price. 

Then with that fatal evening rose the rankling doubt. Could 
such gold be dross, such a diamond only paste, after all? He had 
been forbearing, he thought, and patient, had not judged hastily nor in 
anger, had used his own faculties, calm and temperate, like a rational 
being. Could he have arrived at any other conclusion but that his 
wife was false? Good, faithful Mopus seemed to entertain no doubt, 
and for these matters women had far quicker eyes than men. Well, 
it simplified everything to be satisfied of her guilt. There was a 
heart left that could console even such a calamity as his ; a heart 
that had ached for him through long years of separation, and that 
wished no better than to make its home on his breast at last! Could 
he obtain actual proof of his wife’s infidelity, he might do Lady Jane 
justice, and ask her to marry him as soon as the Court of Probate 
and Divorce would allow. 

It was characteristic of the man, that when he came to this 
determination he could so far abstract his mind from his grievances, 
as to add up column after column in Mrs. Mopus’s books with the 
attention of a lawyer's clerk. The mistress, no doubt, would have 
detected seven-and-sixpence charged for oil that ought to have cost 
five shillings, half-a-crown for soap and candles instead of eighteen- 
pence, and a consumption of cheese below-stairs that might have 
supplied the country ; but master, in happy ignorance, passed swim- 
mingly over all such trifles, congratulating himself on the accuracy 
of his own arithmetic, which tallied with his housekeeper’s to the 
uttermost farthing. 

“T will send you a cheque by to-morrow’s post,” said he, meeting 
her in the passage. “ Don’t mention it, sir!” answered Mrs. Mopus 
in her blandest manner, but continuing to interpose her person, which 
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was tolerably substantial, between Mr. Roy and the hall-door. He 
knew he had not done with her yet. “What is it, Mopus?” he 
asked, with less impatience than he would have shown to any other 
servant in his household, because of all she knew. 

“There was one thing more, sir,” said she, looking paler and 
speaking quicker than usual. “Only one thing as I wanted to ask 
about particular, But I wouldn’t trouble you to-day, Mr. Roy, not 
if you was likely to be soon here again.” 

“Soon here again, my good woman! Certainly not. Do you 
suppose I have nothing else to do but travel up and down our 
hateful railway in trains that never keep their time? Out with it 
once for all, and have done! I hope you won’tsee me again for six 
months.” 

What a white face was that of which the features twitched so 
uneasily and the eyes could not be brought to meet his own! He 
did not fail to notice her changed appearance ; and before she could 
speak a word in reply, asked anxiously if she was ill. 

“T have aot been quite myself, sir, for the last day or two,” 
answered Mrs. Mopus ; “and it’s such a pleasure to see you back in 
your own home, Mr. Roy, that it has upset me a bit, that’s all. What 
I wanted to speak about was a jewel-case as your lady left on her 
table unlocked. I should wish to give it over into your hands, sir, 
just as it was when she went away.” 

“ Ail right, Mopus. Let us go and have a look at it.” 

So they went up-stairs to poor Nelly’s room, the husband hardening 
himself at every step against a host of memories and associations 
painfully connected with his wife. 

Mrs. Mopus, pointing out a shallow, oblong box, observed that, 
having found it unsecured, she had neither touched it herself, except 
to dust, of course, nor suffered the maid to do so, till her master 
should come home. “And now, sir,” she added, “ it’s only fair for 
you to open it this minute and see what it contains with your own eyes.” 

He complied languidly enough, as taking little interest in the 
matter. There were but a few chains and bracelets of trifling value 
coiled in their velvet resting-places, and he was wondering vaguely 
what he should do with them, when Mrs. Mopus, who watched every 
movement, called his attention to the tray on which these trinkets were 
disposed, observing that there might be bank-notes or what-not, as 
she expressed it, put away in the vacant space beneath. He lifted it, 
accordingly, to find a sheet of letter-paper bearing his wife’s monogram 
(how well he remembered that morning in the library when they 
invented this hideous device between them!) inscribed with a few 
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sentences written in her clear, fine running-hand! The first line 
sent the blood to his head ; but that he caught the edge of the dressing- 
table to steady himself, he must have staggered against the wall. 
With the British instinct, however, that forbids a man acknowledging 
a hurt, and prompts him to get on his feet again directly he has been 
knocked down, John Roy folded the paper, and coolly putting it in 
his pocket, thanked his housekeeper for the care she had taken of his 
property, and desired her to lock the jewel-case away in one of her 
store-closets, as he felt confident it would be even safer in her hands 
than in his own. 

While she curtsied her acknowledgments he passed out, muttering 
something about the “stable,” and that “he should see her again 
before he went.” But his voice was hoarse and indistinct, his face drawn 
and white, like that of a man who has sustained some mortal hurt. 

It was half-an-hour before he visited his horses ; an interval of time 
which he spent pacing a walk skirted by thick Portugal laurels, that 
screened it from observation of prying eyes, either in the house or 
offices. During this half-hour he resolved on his future course. There 
seemed no more room for doubt, no further plea for compunction or 
delay. He had substantial proof in his pocket at last, and the woman 
who had deceived him need be his wife no longer, by the laws of earth 
or heaven. 

It was a relief to see his way clear before him ; it was a satis- 
faction to know that he could do a loving heart justice after all ; but 
it was a torment and a puzzle to feel at this most untoward juncture 
that he could not resist instituting many comparisons between Nelly 
and Lady Jane. 


Cuaprer XXIV. 
OUT OF SOUNDINGS, 


“Ts Mr. Brail going to live with us altogether, Auntie?” asked Mrs. 
John from the recesses of her glass-house, while she made out that 
naval officer’s frugal account under a date that showed how many 
weeks he had been in the occupation of his bed-room. “He's a 
credit and a comfort, I won’t deny ; but don’t you think, Auntie, he 
ought not to waste his time in London? And I fancy he’s unhappy» 
too, which seems so strange in a man.” 

Nelly’s own experience led her to overrate the advantages of the 
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other sex ; she did not understand how masculine spirits could be 
affected by anything short of positive misfortune or ill-health. 

“ He won’t wear out his welcome 4ere in a hurry,” answered Mrs. 
Phipps, with a beaming smile. “ It’s like old times to have both of 
you back at once ; and if I could see one look a little merrier, Nelly, 
I wouldn’t trouble about the other. However, he must be on the 
move again soon, he says. He’s not been down to visit those aunts 
of his in the country yet, and he was never one to forget old friends. 

‘ But I don’t think he takes so much pleasure in things as he used, and 
I’ve seen him looking out of spirits sometimes myself, what I call 
‘down,’ when I’ve met him going in and out. I wonder what’s the 
matter with him.” 

“ T can tell you, Auntie—Mr. Brail is in love!” 

“Lor, Nelly! Not with you, my dear?—don’t say it. Well, I 
should have thought he was the last to trouble about the women. 
You surprise me, my dear! And I remember hima slip of alad ina 
jacket and turn-over collars! Are you sure, Nelly? How can you 
tell?” 

The niece knew the symptoms. So, perhaps, did her aunt long 
ago, though the good lady had forgotten such frivolities now. 

“I’m certain of it,” said the former. “Don’t you see that he 
wears kid gloves, and a flower in his button-hole? The flower I 
think little of, but clean gloves mean they are very far gone. It’s the 
worst sign of all!” 

“ And you don’t know who it can be, Nelly !” asked Mrs. Phipps, 
keenly interested. “I should think as the best lady in the land would 
never deny Mr. Brail, not unless she had given her heart to somebody 
else, of course.” 

“ Why, Auntie,” laughed Nelly, “I believe you’re in love with 
him yourself. What a pity you don’t encourage him, He might live with 
us for good and all, and give no more trouble making out his bill.” 

Mrs. Phipps, pleased to see her niece so cheerful, laughed heartily. 
“If I was your age, Nelly,” said she, “and he made bold to ask, 
don’t you be too sure-I should say No! Well, my dear, if the young 
man must have an attachment, I can only pray it may be a happy one. 
There’s ups-and-downs in most things, specially in keeping an hotel ; 
but of all uncertain business in the world, matrimony is the most risky. 
Sometimes you make fifty per cent. profit without so much as moving 
in your chair, and sometimes you find you are broke before you can 
turn round! My dear, I’m not sure but that for us women it isn’t 
better let alone.” 

Nelly pondered. Hers had indeed been a ruinous speculation, 
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yet she could scarcely bring herself to wish she had never taken her 
chance. It was something to have enjoyed that one fortnight of 
happiness at Beachmouth, something to feel assured it had been 
shared by the man she loved, to know that he could never again all his 
life long see a strip of tawny sand, a sea-gull on the wing, or the white 
curl of a wave, without thinking of the wife he misunderstood so 
cruelly, though she prized his happiness far above her own. 

“It’s weary work, Auntie,” said she, witha sigh. “Sometimes I 
wish I had never been born, and then I hate myself for being so 
ungrateful and so wicked. After all, there’s a good time coming, if we 
can only keep straight. Everybody has reason to be thankful, and I 
feel ashamed to feel so dismal and out-of-sorts just because I can’t 
make the world over again in my own way.” 

“Nonsense! Nelly. You're too good for any of us. You're a 
sight too good for Aim. But we won’t speak of that, for I tell you it 
gives me the cold creeps right down my back. Happily, we are not 
all made alike—gentlemen especially. There’s as much difference 
in men as there is in your boots, my dear. Some will let the water 
through the first time on, and others will last you, rough and smooth, 
wet and dry, till they’re worn into holes. If our Mr. Brail is not 
sound leather, Nelly, I’ll go about in my stocking-feet for the rest of 
my life |” 

Mrs. Phipps was no bad judge. The gallant lieutenant knew his 
own mind, and was prepared to encounter any difficulties on the chance 
of winning the girl he loved, just as he would have faced a battery, or 
an ironclad, or the surf on a dangerous reef, with a quiet, cool resolu- 
tion that was discouraged by no obstacles, while it never threw a 
chance away. Ifthe enemy were to baffle his attack, or the broken 
water to swamp his boat, he would at least perish like a gentleman, 
true to the death, and go down with all the honours of war ! 

But the pursuit of a young lady through fashionable circles, by 
an admirer whose position affords him no prescriptive right ot 
entrance, is up-hill work, involving much expenditure of time, much 
exercise of ingenuity, much anxiety, heart-burning, and consumption 
of that dirt which frank and generous natures eat with exceeding 
difficulty and disgust. It is bad enough to undergo the daily torture 
of uncertainty as to her engagements,—an uncertainty, as she cannot 
be altogether a free agent, that is shared by herself,—to fret and fume 
when she misses an appointment, or, keeping it, is monopolised by 
a score of rivals, with all the odds of wind and tide, tonnage, and 
weight of metal on their side ; but it is worse to feel at a disadvantage, 
even when she has done her best to bridge over the gulf of an 
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irrational and offensive conventionalism, because of the illiberal free- 
masonry that excludes outsiders from exchanging the passwords of 
the craft ; and worst of all, to detect in her constrained manner, her 
wandering attention, that she, too, admits certain deficiencies in her 
adorer, and pays him so doubtful a compliment as to wish him other 
than he is. 

Though the world we live in, from increasing numbers, becomes 
less artificial every day, there is yet room for improvement in our 
manners, as regards that general courtesy which extends the same 
privileges to all who have been favoured with the same invitation. 
A true gentleman desires to place his companions on his own level, 
and, following the example of the highest gentleman in the land, 
raises his society without lowering himself, sharing with each the 
interest or amusement of the hour, and, to use a familiar expression, 
allowing nobody “ to be left out in the cold.” 

“T have been hunting you about like a dog that has lost its 
master,” whispered Brail, in a certain ball-room to which he had 
obtained access at the cost of two afternoon teas attended from five 
to seven, a box at the French Play, and a dinner to a young cub aged 
sixteen at his club. “ Will you give me a dance at once, or must I 
be put on the black list, and wait till after supper? Miss Bruce, I 
scarcely ever see you now.” 

Such whispers are usually answered out loud when anybody is 
listening, whereas young ladies prefer to speak very low, if sure of 
not being overheard. 

“Do you know my chaperon?” was Hester’s inconsequent 
reply. ‘“ Lady Pandora, Mr. Brail.” 

“ Who is he, my dear? and what?” asked her ladyship, who had 
no compunction in treading on the tenderest of feet, and spoke in a 
fine, sonorous voice through her nose. “I never heard the man’s 
name before.” 

“ A friend of papa’s,” answered Miss Bruce readily, and, passing 
her arm through the sailor’s, permitted him to lead her off to a 
quadrille. 

How his honest heart thrilled as he felt that hand lie so lightly on 
his sleeve! What would he have done could he have known, what I 
know, that Hester had discovered him ten minutes ago, and kept this 
dance disengaged on purpose? I think he would have gone down 
on his knees to her before the whole quadrille, taking his chance of 
removal to a mad-house or a police-station then and there. 

She was not going to confess how much she liked him for a partner, 
but she did whisper, with a pretty little blush—“ Lady Pandora takes 
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me out, you know, when papa is engaged. She gives a ball of her 
own on the 13th.” 

He had not served so short an apprenticeship but that he could 
accept the hint, and turned his mind at once to the problem of how 
he should get an invitation. On reflection, he determined he would 
ask Lady Pandora to go down to supper, and ply her with cham- 
pagne. 

Miss Bruce did not fail to notice his abstraction, and expressed her 
disapproval. 

“Have you anything to tell me about your travels?” said she, 
with a toss of her handsome little head. ‘“ You might have been no 
farther than Putney, for all I have heard yet.” 

“Do you care to know?” he asked, feeling exceedingly foolish, 
and trying not to look too much in love. “ Haven’t you forgotten 
all about ships and sailors in that long eighteen months ?” 

“Why should you think I have so short a memory? Is it out of 
sight out of mind with you directly you get into blue water? ‘That is 
what I ought to say, if I remember right. Your vés-d-vis is dancing 
alone. Why don’t you attend to the figure ?” 

So he was compelled to break off at this interesting juncture and 
go cruising about, as he called it, over the well-planked floor. Before 
he could bring-to again, Miss Bruce’s mood had changed. 

“TI wonder you don’t write a book,” said she ; “an account of 
your Arctic adventures. I am sure it would be very funny.” 

“ Funny !” 

“Weil, I mean very interesting. My cousin Frank wrote a nar- 
rative of his voyage to the Scilly Islands. I didn’t read it, but 
everybody said it was capital.” 

“‘Everybody is interested in the Scilly Islands ; nobody would 
buy a book about the North Pole.” 

“Nonsense! It would bring you in loadsof money. I will take 
half-a-dozen copies myself.” 

“Why need you? Don’t you know that I should like nothing 
better than to sit and spin yarns to you from morning to night ? 
Don’t you know P 

“Don’t you know that you are cavalier seul? Really, Mr. Brail, 
I have danced with a great many inattentive partners, but you are 
quite the most careless of all !” 

“You would make any partner inattentive. And it’s just the 
same when you are leagues and leagues away. Do you know, Miss 
Bruce, one night when it was my middle watch, and I was thinking 
of you——” 
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“ What’s a middle watch? You can’t wear three watches at a 
time! I never heard of more than two, and then only on Dick 
Turpin or Claud Duval—grand rond: give that lady your other 
hand. Now make me a sea-bow, and take me back to Lady Pandora. 
Perhaps she will ask you to her ball.” 

Surely this was encouragement enough. Surely he need not 
have felt disappointed that he could make no more of the oppor- 
tunities offered by their dance, and that the sentiments he would 
fain have expressed were cut short by the exigencies of the figure. 
Whether or no, his life had at least taught him at all times to improve 
the occasion, and when Miss Bruce was carried off in the gyrations 
of a waltz by a long-legged gentleman with a glass in his eye, Mr. 
Brail did his best to ingratiate himself with the formidable lady who 
had his treasure in charge. 

This was a less difficult task than he expected, for the girl had 
whispered to her chaperon that he was “the famous Mr. Brail, the 
great Arctic explorer.” And her ladyship, who dearly loved any- 
thing in the shape of a celebrity, was prepared to afford him the more 
homage that she had not the remotest idea where, or why, or how he 
had earned his claim. 

When a lady has become, I will not say too old, but too heavy to 
dance, it is touching to observe how unselfishly she resigns that wild 
excitement, those turbulent pastimes, for which the majesty of her 
figure is now unfitted, and contents herself with the many pleasures 
she has left. Because obliged to sit on a chair against the wall, it 
does not therefore follow that she has become wholly unattractive to 
the simpler sex. While lighter limbs are bouncing and darting and 
getting hot in the turmoil of the dancing-room, she may while away 
many pleasant moments in the cooler atmosphere of gallery, conser- 
vatory, or staircase, with that interchange of sentiment and opinion 
which is just too earnest for small-talk, too conventional for flirtation. 
Should it overleap the bounds of the latter, is it the less welcome ? 
Should it fall short of the former, is there not the unfailing resource 
of the supper-rooms? And can anything be more delightful than 
a judicious combination of all three? It is a closer race than we 
might imagine at first sight, between the matron with her champagne- 
glass, and the maiden with her teacup ; a trifling individual supe- 
riority will balance the attraction either way, and taking mamma to 
supper is in many instances a much lighter penance than young 
ladies are apt to suppose. 

Brail, as became his profession, was chivalrously courteous to all 
women, irrespective of weight or age. His genial nature and manly 
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bearing made an exceedingly favourable impression on Lady Pandora, 
though I fear he did not return her good opinion, confiding subse- 
quently to Hester that she reminded him of the figure-head of a 
ship. 

Meanwhile, he plied her ladyship freely with refreshments and 
information about the Arctic Circle, storing her mind with many 
remarkable facts, to become still more remarkable as she reproduced 
them in her crowded dinner-parties. 

“ That’s an agreeable man, my dear,” observed Lady Pandora to 
her charge, while they drove home in the calm, clearmorning. “How 
polite he was about the carriage, and he got it in five minutes. 
Sailors are always so ready. He liked my dress too, and thought 
the trimming very pretty. Sailors always have such good taste: I 
suppose because they see so much variety. I like him better than 
the young whipper-snappers you generally dance with. What did you 
tell me his name was?” 

“ Brail,” answered the young lady, with rather a tender accent on 
the simple monosyllable. 

“T’m sure to forget it, my dear. Never mind. Send him a card 
for the 13th. We shall have done the civil, at any rate, though I dare 
say he won’t come.” 

Miss Bruce was of a different opinion, and it is needless to say 
that Collingwood Brail, Esq., Royal Navy, received his invitation in 
due form. 

Alas for Gog and Magog! Their beloved nephew again put off 
his visit ; but they comforted each other, good, simple souls, with 
the conviction that he was detained for approbation of the Admiralty, 
would be examined before both Houses of Parliament, and in all 
probability sent for to Balmoral by the Queen. 

How he looked forward to this particular festivity, and what a 
disappointment it was after all! In vain he arrived before the very 
music, a solecism which would have been unpardonable in a lands- 
man, and remained to the last, even till Gunter’s merry-men began 
to take away. Hester was engaged ten deep. He only danced with 
her once, when she seemed colder than usual, silent, and even de- 
pressed. Our nautical friend was quite taken aback. Hecould read, 
nobody better, the signs of mischief brewing on the horizon; the 
stooping cloud, the rising sea, the tokens that warned him to shorten 
sail and look out for squalls, but he had yet to learn how a woman’s 
fair face may be no certain index of her mind, and how the shadow 
on her brow does not always mean displeasure at her heart. Greater 
experience would have taught him that Hester's pale cheeks and 
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guarded tones augured suspicions of her own firmness, a mutiny, so 
to speak, between decks, that must be kept down by the stern rule of 
discipline and self-restraint. He was winning, had he only known 
it, hand over hand, while he believed himself drifting hopelessly to 
leeward, a mere water-logged wreck that could never come into port 
again. 

He watched for a kind word, a kind look—but the girl’s eyes, 
though he /e/f them on him more than once, were always averted ere 
they met his own, and the few words she vouchsafed would have been 
considered, from other lips, intolerably commonplace and inane! 
Too loyal to revenge himself by embarking on a series of flirtations, 
too dispirited to attack in force boldly and at once, which would have 
ensured victory, he was content to stand mute in a doorway, and 
watch her figure as it floated by, with the humble fidelity of a dog, 
and something of the creature’s wistful expression, half surprised, half 
reproachful, when it has been punished without cause. 

How the kind face haunted Hester that night, or, I should say, 
that morning, while she laid her weary head against the pillow ! 
She was dreaming of it at ten when her maid woke her with coffee, 
and looked for it that afternoon in a score of places, actualiy bidding 
the coachman drive down Whitehall, past the Admiralty, on the vague 
chance that Mr. Brail might be going in or out. 

That night she went to the French Play ; no Mr. Brail! He 
was not much of a linguist, but would have attended a comedy in 
Sanscrit had he known Miss Bruce was to be amongst the audience ! 
Next day she visited the Botanic, and even the Zoological Gardens, 
with the same result. ‘“‘ Those dear white bears,” as she called them, 
nearly made her burst out crying. At the end of a week, she had 
decided she was the most miserable girl in the world, and must give 
up all hope of ever seeing him again ; but before a fortnight elapsed 
came the inevitable reaction, certain as the backwater from an in- 
flowing tide. She told herself she loved him dearly. There was 
nothing to be ashamed of, and, come high, come low, she would 
marry no man on earth but Collingwood Brail. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
STANDING OFF-AND-ON. 


THE lieutenant, too, was having what he called “a roughish time of 
it.” He took himself seriously to task for his own self-conceit, and 
came to the conclusion that it was madness for a man in his position 
to aim at such a prize as Miss Bruce. He had too much respect for 
her to conclude that she was only amusing herself at his expense, and 
indeed knew his own value too well to encourage a suspicion so un- 
complimentary to both. What he dd think was, that she had begun 
to care for him a little, and, feeling such an attachment would not be 
for her future welfare, had resolved to stop while there was yet time. 
If this was the case, how ought he to act? Our friend had been 
brought up in a school that lays great stress on duty, making it, 
indeed, the first of all earthly considerations, and Brail’s duty, he told 
himself, was to secure Hester’s happiness at any cost. Could it be 
ensured by-his absence, he wouid not hesitate to get afloat again 
were he offered the worst berth in the worst ship that carried the royal 
ensign, and he wandered more than once down to the Admiralty with 
the intention of applying for immediate employment on the farthest 
possible station from home. But he paused when he reflected that, 
with his claims, there was little chance of such a request being denied ; 
and if Hester should change her mind in the mean time, should really 
want him back when he couldn’t come, the position would be even 
more disheartening than at present. With all his courage and self- 
denial, to sacrifice her, as well as himself, seemed beyond his strength. 
It was not for lack of consideration that he arrived at no definite 
conclusion. Hoursand days were passed in debating the one subject 
that engrossed his thoughts as he walked on foot through the parks, 
squares, and principal thoroughfares of the West-end, perhaps in the 
vague hope of an accidental meeting, arguing the point again and 
again, with a different result at every turn. 

Sometimes a waft of the southern breeze, a wave of lilacs overhead, 
the voice of children playing in a garden, would change the whole 
aspect of the future, and he would tell himself that even in this life 
there were higher and happier aims than the giving of dinners, the 
keeping of carriages, or the holding one’s own in general society, with 
something very like the effect—rotatory, but not progressive—of a 
squirrel in its cage. Then he would paint for himself a little cabinet 
picture of a snug villa, a trim lawn, perhaps a nurse with a perambu- 
lator, and Hester’s figure in the foreground, as he had once seen her, 
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rigged for a garden-party in a white chip bonnet, trimmed with forget- 
me-nots, and blue ribbons about her dress. 

Oh! if she were only a penniless beauty like so many of the others ! 
If Sir Hector would but invest his all in an explosive. speculation 
and be ruined! Gladly would he take them both to his happy little 
home, and share with them, oh ! how freely, the modest pittance of a 
lieutenant’s half-pay ! 

Having persuaded himself that such a romance was possible, he 
would walk on with a clearer brow and lighter tread, till his dream was 
dispelled by some commonplace incident that tumbled him down to 
the realms of reality once more—such as the giving of a shilling that 
he wanted for a cab to a crossing-sweeper, or the denying himself a 
cigar because of a washing-bill on his dressing-table, and that his 
month’s pay was ebbing fast in the daily necessities of London life. 
Those kid gloves, from which Nelly drew such alarming conclusions, 
formed no inconsiderable item of weekly expenditure ; but I think he 
would rather have gone without his dinner than abated one article of 
personal adornment, so long as mane was the remotest likelihood of 
meeting Miss Bruce. 

And this was a man who could shin up the rigging as deftly, or 
pull as strong an oar in the gig, as any able seaman under his 
command ! 

But in these walks abroad, that which dispirited him most was 
one continually recurring disappointment. London carriage-horses, 
particularly bays with good action, are very much alike. It requires 
a practised eye to distinguish brass harness and dark liveries, one set 
from another ; while all ladies in summer dress, bowling quickly 
through the air, resemble garden flowers stirred by a breeze. Ten, 
twenty times in an afternoon would he be startled by the approach of 
some well-hung barouche that he fondly hoped bore Sir Hector Bruce’s 
crest on its panels, his daughter within ; and as often would the 
smile of welcome freeze round his lips, the hand snatching at his 
hat fall awkwardly to his side. 

But oh! the scorn with which contemptuous beauties, well known 
to others, unknown to him, ignored while they detected the abortive 
homage thus checked ere it could be offered at their shrine ! Noman 
can long tread London pavement without observing, shall I not say 
admiring, the inscrutable demeanour of these high-born, high-bred 


ladies— 
** Who in Corinthian mirrors their own proud smiles behold, 


And breathe of Capuan odours, and shine in Spanish gold ;” 


the eager look, the pretty bend, the flattering greeting to those 
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gentlemen who have the honour of their acquaintance, as contrasted 
with the cold, cruel indifference bestowed on all the world beside ; 
the haughty bearing, the implied disgust, and the abstracted glance 
beneath half-closed lids, that seems to say, “It does not matter the 
least, but I wonder you presume to be alive.” 

Mr. Brail, who felt on such occasions that he was by no means 
“the right man in the right place,” would then blame himself severely 
for “humbugging about,” as he called it, when he ought to be 
shouting his orders from Her Majesty’s quarter-deck in a monkey- 
jacket, with three feet of ship’s telescope under his arm. 

But going to the Levée, as in duty bound, being presented by the 
captain, and kindly welcomed home from an arduous service in a few 
cordial words by the best judge of manly merits in the kingdom, to 
whom he made his bow, Brail began to rise again in his own esteem. 
It would not hurt a man much, he thought, who felt that he had 
done his duty to his country, and who found the value of his 
services heartily acknowledged by his Prince, to be ignored by a few 
fine ladies. When he backed out of that presence-chamber, through 
which he had passed with more trepidation than he would have felt 
under the fire of a harbour-battery, he could not but reflect that he 
was somebody after all. Officers of high standing in both services, 
covered with medals and decorations earned in that deadly peril 
which proves the genuine steel, greeted him as one of themselves. A 
colonel of the Guards, with an empty sleeve, put out his remaining 
hand ; a vice-admiral of the red, bravest among the brave, noted for 
his hilarity of spirits at the most critical moments, patted him kindly 
on the back ; while a dashing hussar, maimed, shattered, tanned to 
the bronze of his own Victoria Cross, asked him to dinner that very 
day. He stood among the men who make history, and he was one of 
them. Cabinet ministers desired his acquaintance ; the most affable 
of bishops greeted him with a benignity that seemed tantamount to a 
blessing ; while the handsome Sailor-prince vouched for him with 
professional cordiality, observing that “he was not only a smart 
officer on deck, but as good a fellow and pleasant a messmate as ever 
broke a biscuit below.” 

It would have been a proud day for Gog and Magog could they 
have witnessed their nephew’s triumph. It wasa proud day for Mrs. 
Phipps when she received to luncheon in her own parlour this hand- 
some young sailor fresh from his presentation, in the uniform he kept 
on at her particular desire, looking, as she declared, with a redundancy 
of aspirates on which she laid the lightest possible stress, “‘ Happy, 
handsome, and hearty, and a hero every inch!” 
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Nelly was summoned from her book-keeping to hear the whole 
account of the Levée ; waiters lingered and loitered unrebuked ; 
housemaids pervaded the passage to catch the gleam of his epaulettes ; 
the dirty face of a charwoman peeped above the kitchen stairs ; 
and the work of the whole establishment came to a stand-still in 
honour of Mr. Brail’s late appearance at St. James’s Palace in appro- 
priate costume. 

But all this brought him no nearer to Miss Bruce. The veterans 
were not in her set ; she was little acquainted with differences of rank, 
military or naval ; and it seemed unlikely that she would so much as 
read the list of presentations in the Morning Post next day. Our 
gallant lieutenant could not but reflect with a sigh how willingly he 
would exchange this bushel of glory for a grain of love or hope. 
Men who allow themselves to become unhappy about the other sex 
have various ways of betraying their discomfort. Some take to cards, 
some to drink, a few abjure the society of their natural enemies, 
scrupulously avoiding a petticoat, as a bird avoids a scarecrow ; but 
the majority incline to seek solace in such gentle company as reminds 
them, not unpleasantly, of her who has done all the mischief ; and, on 
some strange principle of homceopathy, derive considerable benefit 
from the soothing smiles and kindly glances women are always ready 
to bestow on real objects of compassion. About this time Brail 
began much to affect the quiet conversation of Mrs. John, to pervade 
the entrance-hall in which stood her glass case; nay, even on 
occasion to invade that sanctuary and mend the pens or hold the 
ruler while she posted her books. Though she tolerated rather than 
encouraged these intrusions, there sprang up between the two a firm 
and lasting friendship, originating in interests and experiences 
common to both ; none the less staunch and consoling that such 
interests and experiences were less akin to pleasure than to pain. 

Each had a grief of the same nature, a wound in the affections 
that required the salve of sympathy and commiseration. That of the 
man was a mere scratch, of the woman a deep and deadly hurt. Of 
course, the latter bore her pangs in silence, while the former cried 
aloud for help. . 

It was not long before Brail confided to Mrs. John, as he had 
learned to call her, the whole story of his attachment ; and Nelly, in 
the pitiful kindness of her nature, could not conceal from him that 
she had made the acquaintance of Miss Bruce during the previous 
winter, that she highly appreciated her charms, both of body and 
mind, and that her intuitive tact as a woman had led her to detect 
some symptoms of a lurking preference in Hester's manner and 
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conversation, though she had been egregiously mistaken as to the 
object. By degrees it came out that they both knew Lord Fitz- 
owen, Brail having met that young nobleman more than once in the 
maze of London society; and Nelly was sorely tempted to give 
the sailor her entire confidence, in hope that she might learn some- 
thing definite about Mr. Roy. 

She checked herself in time; nor, indeed, was Brail disposed to 
take much interest in any matters but his own. To find someone 
who knew Miss Bruce, who admired her, who understood her, who 
had a suspicion that she liked him, and who would listen while he 
talked about her, was such a piece of good fortune as could not be 
too much appreciated and enjoyed. He missed no opportunity of 
visiting Mrs. John in her sanctum, and attended her on her affairs, 
so that even Auntie lost patience, declaring, almost with ill-humour, 
“You two seem never to be apart. I’m sure whatever you’ve got to 
say to each other must have been said over and over again !” 


CuaPTeR XXVI. . 
COUNSEL’S OPINION. 


Joun Roy returned to London with his freedom, he firmly believed, 
in his pocket. On that sheet of note-paper his wife had inscribed in 
her own hand such expressions as were tantamount to an avowal of 
guilt, as would surely be held conclusive in a court of law. He 
dreaded the exposure, he winced from the shame, he even pitied the 
culprit ; but while he sat in the train, reading this document over and 
over again, his heart grew harder with every perusal, prompting him 
to carry out his merciless intention to the bitter end. 

“ This,” he thought, “comes of not marrying a lady! Why, she 
cannot even express herself in good English; and though I ought to 
have expected it, there is a vulgar tone about the whole production, 
not much less offensive than its actual depravity ! No doubt Fitzowen’s 
rank constituted the attraction—she could not resist the glitter of his 
coronet—she was glad to take me because I was a gentleman. She has 
deserted the gentleman for a lord; damn me, she’d throw Aém over 
fora duke! C'est ce guecest gue la femme! I ought to have known 
better from the first! I ought never to have believed in one of 
them. And yet they cannot all be so bad. There must be some, 
surely, who are to be trusted when one’s back is turned, and who 
mean what they say !” 
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Is it not so with the rest of us? We holloa loudly when we are 
hurt, but we lose no time in applying plaster to the wound. “Women 
are all alike!” cries the indignant husband, the despairing lover. 
“Women are so different !” reasons the former with a second-hand 
consolation, the latter with a brand-new fancy; while the cynic laughs 
at both, and agrees with neither. ‘So far from women being alike,” 
says he, “they are not the same for two hours together. So far from 
being different, their noblest sentiments, their most pitiful weaknesses, 
their best and worst qualities, are common to the whole sex.” And 
the wise man—— My friend, there is ~o wise man where women 
are concerned, neither in fact nor fiction! Was not Merlin made a 
fool of in romance, and Solomon in history? Vivien is no less real 
than the Shunamite, and both are of all degrees, all nations, and all 
times. 

Let us peep over John Roy’s shoulder while he reads his wife’s 
letter once again. 


“My very DEAR Lorp,—I will look for you as usual on 
Tuesday, and expect as you will not disappoint me like you did last 
time. Mr. Roy is sure to be out a-hunting, so no doubt but the 
coast will be clear, and nobody will notice if you come right up to 
the front door and ring the bell—that is better than the garden-way ; 
for servants have such sharp eyes, and always suspect something. I 
write because you said you was not sure you would come; but if you 
fail, I shall begin to think you do not care for me as I feel to care for 
you, my dear. I may be interrupted at any moment ; so no more at 
present from your loving sweetheart,—ELinor Roy.” 


No date—women are very vague about dates—but her name— 
oh! unutterable disgrace, 47s name, signed in full. Every stroke of 
the well-known autograph correct to a hair—the very flourish with 
which she loved to adorn it, finished off to a scratch! There could 
be no mistake as to the whole meaning and intention of this shame- 
less production. It had obviously been written at leisure, and kept 
back for a convenient opportunity to be posted unobserved. Tuesday! 
Yes, he remembered how he intended to hunt on that very Tuesday 
when he came to an open rupture with his wife, but changed his 
mind on the previous Sunday because of lame horses in the stable. 
It was clear enough. The letter had not, therefore, been sent, and 
in the hurry of departure she forgot to destroy it. No doubt 
there had been many such exchanged, and this one left little im- 
pression on her mind. How could such a woman write that clear, 
firm, Italian hand? How could she look so guileless, so fond, so 
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handsome? He felt he must have loved her dearly once to hate her 
so bitterly now! But this was no time for remembrance or regret. 
He would act for himself, and carry the whole business through with- 
out compunction or remorse. 

He did not take Lady Jane to the Aquarium, but wrote instead 
so affectionate a note that it caused her very heart to glow witha 
sense of satisfaction and triumph. While she put it away in some safer 
hiding-place than the bosom of a dress changed three times a day, 
Mr. Roy was driving into Lincoln’s Inn for a personal interview with 
that unerring adviser, that unimpeachable authority, that unques- 
tionable institution, the family solicitor. 

I suppose nobody ever crossed the threshold of his “ own man- 
of-business ” without a painful consciousness of mental inferiority ; 
less the result of professional inexperience, of pitiful ignorance 
concerning the wonderful ways of the law, than of a strange sense 
that he has been suddenly shifted, as it were, to the stage side of the 
footlights, and begins to see everything in life from an entirely novel 
point of view. 

That which appeared an hour ago as clear as the sun at noon, 
seems now to require corroboration by a mass of evidence. The 
statement, prepared with so much thought and study, that carried con- 
viction in every sentence, is found to be loose, garbled, incapable 
of holding water, and in some respects tending to furnish argu- 
ments for the other side. Facts are no longer stubborn, except in 
the one sense that they stubbornly elude substantiation, and the liti- 
gant is surprised to find how much he has been in the habit of taking 
things for granted that have no legal existence till fortified by actual 
proof. He doubts his own senses, memory, and reasoning powers, 
and, vaguely conscious of a benumbing imbecility, approaches the 
shrine of his oracle with as little self-dependence as the most igno- 
rant of savages asking help from his god. 

A clerk in the outer office—pale, inky, but of self-important 
demeanour, as being brimful of law—took the client’s name to his 
employer, and returned with “Mr. Sharpe’s compliments ; he was 
engaged at present, but would see Mr. Roy in a quarter of an hour.” 
There was nothing for it but to wait in the office, and make the most 
of yesterday’s Zimes, as perused in an uncomfortable attitude on a 
shiny high-backed chair. 

“Mr. Sharpe will see you now, sir,” said the clerk, when the stated 
time had expired, ushering out an old lady in black, smelling of 
peppermint ‘and dissolved in tears. “This way, sir. Allow me, 
ma’am, if you please,” to the lady, who was fumbling helplessly at 
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the door-handle ; and John Roy found himself fairly committed to 
make his statement under the critical observation of Mr. Sharpe. 

“Take a seat, sir. A fine day, sir ; warm, but seasonable for 
the time of year,” were the reassuring words of that gentleman, as he 
scanned his client from under a pair of bushy eyebrows that gave 
character to a countenance in other respects commonplace enough. 
“We have not met for a considerable time, Mr. Roy, and I ho 
I see you well.” 

His client’s mouth was dry, and his answer wholly unintelligible. 

Mr. Sharpe, fitting the tips of his fingers together with the utmost 
nicety, afforded no more assistance, but waited for the other to 
begin. 

It was no easy job. “Mr. Sharpe,” he stammered, “I have 
come to consult you professionally—professionally—you understand ; 
of course in the strictest confidence, entirely between ourselves, and 
to go no farther.” 

Mr. Sharpe bowed. He was used to these preliminaries, accepting 
them with mild contempt. 

“ My business,” continued John Roy, sadly discomposed, “is of a 
very disagreeable kind.” 

“ Nothing remarkable in ¢/aé, sir!” returned his solicitor. “ If 
business were not usually disagreeable, we lawyers would have nothing 
to do.” 

“The fact is, Mr. Sharpe, that I—that I—I have reason to be 
much dissatisfied with my wife.” 

“ Nothing remarkable in ¢ha/, sir !” repeated his adviser. “ For- 
give me for saying so, it is a commune malum, for which there is no 
remedy at common law. May I ask, sir, is the lady residing at 
present under your roof?” 

“Not the least! That is what I came to talk about. She has 
left her home for several weeks, and I have no means of ascertaining 
where she is.” 

Mr. Sharpe grew more attentive, but waited for his client to 
go on. 

“T have reason to believe she came to London,” resumed the 
visitor, “and perhaps I might be able to trace her movements, if I 
chose to take the trouble ; but having quitted my house at her own 
caprice, she shall not re-enter it with my consent. I mean to state 
my case fairly, and ask your assistance to set me free.” 

“One word, Mr. Roy. Is there no prospect of reconciliation ? 
Ladies are apt to be hasty—inconsiderate, and repent when it is too 
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late. I should be willing to mediate between you, not professionally 
you understand, but as a private friend.” 

“It is no question of anything of the kind,” replied the other in 
great heat and excitement. “ Matters are so bad, that I am justified, 
morally, and, I believe, legally, in cutting myself adrift from a woman 
who has dishonoured me.” 

“That is a grave accusation,” replied Mr. Sharpe with some 
solemnity. ‘“ May I ask, sir, if you have any proofs?” 

“ Judge for yourself!” returned the other, placing Nelly’s letter 
on the table. “ If that is not proof, I don’t know what they require. 
I'll have a divorce, Mr. Sharpe, as sure as you sit there, if it costs me 
ten thousand pounds.” 

The lawyer perused it attentively, twice over, took a sheet of paper, 
made a memorandum or two, and returned the important document 
to its owner without a word. 

“Well?” asked the latter, expecting, no doubt, an outbreak of 
virtuous indignation. 

“ That letter, sir, is compromising, very compromising, no doubt,” 
admitted the solicitor. ‘‘ Prima facie, it argues a degree of intimacy 
with the person to whom it is addressed that a husband would be 
justified in disallowing. I cannot, however, advise you, Mr. Roy, 
that this, and this alone, should be held proof sufficient to justify the 
taking of our case into court. I assume you have consulted me 
with a view to ulterior proceedings. May I ask how you purpose to 
act?” 

“That is what I want you to tell me. I mean to have a divorce! 
How am I to set about it?” 

The lawyer pondered. “In matters of so delicate a nature,” said 
he, “ direct proof is of course difficult to obtain. At the same time, 
the presumptive evidence must be very conclusive, not a link must be 
wanting in the chain ; there must be motive, intention, opportunity, 
and the injured party raust come for redress with clean hands, or it 
is my duty to advise you that the court will not grant a rule.” 

“Do you mean they won’t give me a divorce? Then, all I can 
say is, that the laws of this country are a fallacy, and its justice a 
sham!” 

“I do not go so far as that, my good sir. I only point out to 
you certain difficulties you must be prepared to encounter, certain 
conditions indispensable to success. This letter carries with it a large 
amount of indirect testimony. I have seldom seen so much in so few 
lines, and its very shortness argues a probability that it is one of many 
others similar in character ; for a correspondence of this nature, if at 
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all limited in opportunity, is usually exceedingly diffuse. I assume, 
of course, that there is no difficulty in proving your wife’s hand- 
writing ?” 

“None whatever. Besides, my housekeeper found the letter 
hidden away in Mrs. Roy’s jewel-case.” 

“ What is your housekeeper’s name ?” 

“ Mopus—Mrs. Mopus. She has been with me for years. I can 
trust her. I Aave trusted her with untold gold.” 

“ Before your marriage ?” 

“ Before and after. Nobody in the world can have my interest 
more at heart.” 

Mr. Sharpe made another memorandum, and continued his 
questions in the same low, equable tone. 

“Your wife left her home on the 13th?” 

“On the 13th.” 

“ Alone, do I understand ? and without your consent ?” 

“She never asked it. I remonstrated with her on the frequency 
of a certain person’s visits, and she went off in a huff. My carriage 
and servants took her to the station, where she dismissed them, and 
I have heard nothing of her since.” 

“Till you obtained possession of this letter? How did it fall 
into your hands ?” 

“Very simply. I went home lately to pay bills and wages. 
Hearing from my housekeeper that a jewel-case had been left in Mrs. 
Roy’s room unlocked, I went to examine its contents. By mere 
accident I lifted the tray, and found that letter concealed beneath.” 

“ Had you any previous suspicions of your wife? Had you occasion 
to reason with her, or to express your disapproval of her conduct, at 
any time before the difference that led to her sudden departure ?” 

Mr. Roy now entered into a long and rambling statement, 
detailing many matters already narrated, and on which it is unneces- 
sary to dwell, the more so that Mr. Sharpe, though closely attentive, 
seemed to think them of little importance, and never put pen to 
paper once during the recital. When his client finished, however, he 
rose as if to conclude the interview, observing in the matter-of-course 
tone he had preserved throughout— 

“There appear at least sufficient grounds for farther inquiry. I 
presume you would wish me to submit the case to counsel, and take 
the best opinion I can get?” 

“Go to the sharpest fellow out’! I don’t care what it costs. 
And let me know as soon as you can, for this suspense is more than 
I can bear!” 
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Then Mr. Roy seized his hat and made his escape, driving straight 
off to visit Lady Jane, that he might give her a detailed account of 
his proceedings, and be soothed by the sympathy that he felt he had 
a right to expect, that she was now more than ever willing to afford. 
Both seemed to believe the chief obstacle to their union was removed, 
and to consider the expected counsel’s opinion almost tantamount 
to a license from Doctors’ Commons for immediate wedlock. After 
considerable delay, it arrived in due course—sound, practical, sensible, 
and carefully expressed, balancing pros and cons, the chances for and 
against, with a nicety and exactitude that left the matter at precisely 
the same degree of uncertainty as before. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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GEORGE CRUIKSHANK: 
B Fife Memory. 


T is no more my intention to attempt in this place to write a 
biography, even of the briefest nature, of George Cruikshank, or to 
enter into an exhaustive examination and criticism of his astonishing 
Art Work, than it is to attempt the life of Rafaelle or of Lionardo. I 
lack equally the time, the capacity, and the inclination to adventure 
upon such an undertaking. That which I had to say about George’s 
career and labours was said hastily and slightly, but I hope honestly 
and lovingly, in the Dazly Telegraph newspaper, the morning after his 
death. I did not see a proof of the article (which I have never read 
in print), and it is possibly replete with errors both of omission and 
commission—with blunders both of a clerical and a literal kind. 
But should it contain any facts or any observations which any present 
or future biographers may esteem of the slightest value as supple- 
mentary to the information which they possess or may acquire con- 
cerning my dear old friend, all I can say is that the biographical 
gentlemen are heartily welcome to the whole or to as much of the 
three columns which I penned in the Daily Telegraph as ever they 
choose to appropriate. I shall feel indeed flattered by the act of 
appropriation ; and I may be likewise permitted to point out that 
concurrently with the publication of my necrological notice, there 
appeared in the Daily News an admirably graphic and appreciative 
essay on the great artist who is dead. Also was there published in 
the Zimes a leading article (written, I hope, by Mr. Tom Taylor), in 
which full, eloquent, and generous justice was done to the brightness 
of George’s artistic merits and to the excellence of his personal 
character ; and equally sympathetic notices of him appeared in Punch 
and in many of the weekly newspapers and periodicals. I have seen, 
again, an excellent 7ésumé of George’s career, both as an artist and 
a man, originally delivered in the form of a lecture by Mr. Walter G. 
Hamilton, and published in pamphlet form after the humourist’s death. 
Mr. Hamilton has stated a number of comparatively little-known cir- 
cumstances connected with the Cruikshank family, and his agreeable 
pamphlet will under any aspect amply repay perusal. For the rest, 
biographers of a more ambitious order will not be lacking. My friend 
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Mr. Blanchard Jerrold, who is himself not only a gifted man of letters 
but also an artist of no mean attainments, is busy,'I understand, on 
a work to be entitled “George Cruikshank, Artist and Temperance 
Advocate ;” and finally, the estimable widow of my revered friend has 
undertaken the task of revising and editing a life of her husband of 
which the greater portion was written by George himself. The appear- 
ance of so valuable an autobiography will not of course militate against 
the continuance to the exhaustive stage of criticism on George’s artistic 
work ; but that criticism in a fully comprehensive sense will scarcely 
be possible yet awhile. The existing generation of caricaturists and 
illustrative draughtsmen must pass away before we can fitly decide 
upon the place to be assigned to an artist who was in a certain sense 
the grandsire of the present race of graphic humourists, but who was 
assuredly a great deal more than a caricaturist and an illustrator of 
books. 

It has not been without reflection, nor is it, I hope, without 
reason, that I have appended to this paper the supplementary title 
of “A Life Memory.” This have I done, because I cannot remember 
any time in my life (after nursery days, of course) when I was not 
familiar with the name of George Cruikshank, and when I was not 
accustomed to dwell with love and admiration on his name and on 
his works—and I so loved and admired him long before I knew 
him personally. My individual knowledge of, and friendship with, 
him, extend over five-and-thirty years. The vast majority of 
young children are, to my thinking, very deep thinkers: meditating 
obviously in various ways, and according to their different capacities. 
Thus your embryo Pascal will mentally bisect angles and erect 
perpendiculars on given straight lines ere ever he has seen a copy of 
Euclid. Your incipient Chatterton playing truant from the abhorred 
charity school, and moping in his garret at home or lying in a 
meadow behind St. Mary Redcliffe, “in a kind of trance,” as his 
biographers record, may be cudgelling his brains to devise sham 
genealogies, afterwards to be matured to flatter the vanity of con- 
ceited Bristol pewterers who fancy that their ancestors came over 
with the Conqueror, or he may be lisping rudely metrical fragments 
afterwards to be welded into that consummate medizval forgery, 
* Ye Romaunte of ye Cnyghte.” These are your marvellous boys ; 
and there are girls as marveilous in intellectual precocity. I need 
cite no historical instances.' Just note one little passage in Charles 
Lamb’s exquisite little tale of “ Rosamund Gray,” and you will arrive 

1 It was on the tip of my tongue to mention the Byzantine Empress Eudoxia, 


surnamed Macrimbelitissa, who at the age of six years, being asked what she was 
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(if you area man : the women will need no prompting) at a thorough 
comprehension of the meditative girl. ‘ Rosamund’s mind was 
pensive and reflective rather than what passes usually for clear or acute. 
From a child she was remarkably shy and thoughtful :—this was 
taken for stupidity and want of feeling ; and the child has been. 
sometimes whipped for being a stubborn thing” (the italics are 
Charles’s, not mine) “when her little heart was almost bursting with 
affection. So much for what you may be pleased to term the more 
refined organisations—the ‘superior minds.’” Having only one solitary 
mind of my own (unless Dr. Wigan was right in his theory of the 
dual brain), I can only recognise the superior minds of other 
people. Whether there are any intellects inferior to mine own I do 
not and cannot know. I can only adhere to my position that most 
children Think, and that very deeply indeed. We cannot divine the 
thoughts of that little dusky-faced, tow-headed country urchin in a 
smock frock, who is set in a field to scare the crows away ;—who 
was set, I should say: the local School Boards have doubtless 
deprived him of his bird-frightening occupation, and its consequent 
shillings which enabled his mother the widow-woman to get a bit of 
meat now and then for himself and his callow brothers and sisters. 
The young hawbuck may be thinking about the thrashing he got for 
letting three marbles fall on the pavement of the church last Sunday 
in the very midst of the Second Lesson. He may be thinking that 
Heaven is a very nice place, where there is nothing to do but to sit 
astride on a five-barred gate, and eat crisp, brown, warm pancake 
edges, whistling and swinging one’s legs between whiles. Or he may 
be thinking on and scanning and studying and inwardly tabulating 
and figuring the. birds of the air and the flowers of the field and all 
the creeping and gliding and crawling things around him. He may 
be young Cobbett, young Audubon, young Thoreau, young Francis 
of Assisi. How do I know? I can strip him of his smock frock and 
his shirt; but I cannot take off the lids of his heart, and look into 
his Mind. Were I to interrogate him as to his thoughts, he might 
become as terrified as the birds that he is appointed to alarm. 
Nervousness might prompt him to answer simply “ Dunno.” _ Inarti- 
culate confusion might beget anger and lead him to fling a turf-sod 
at my head. Your own thoughts should be quite sufficient for you ; 
and you had best meddle as little as may be with those of other folk. 


thinking of (perhaps they offered her a besant for her thoughts), replied that she 
was thinking of the gods and goddesses of Olympus. Second thoughts are best ; 
and on reflection I decide to let Eudoxia, surnamed Macrimbelitissa, alone. 
Would that I always exercised similar reticence ! 
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Be this as it may, I- know that, so soon as I began to think, 
George Cruikshank was, next to my Mother, the most prominent 
person in my mind, and that he was my hero. Almost any child has 
a hero or heroine—secretly, persistently, passionately cherished. I 
forget Macaulay’s ; but I think that Mrs. Gaskell has told us in her 
life of Charlotte Bronté that the hero of the authoress of “ Jane Eyre,” 
when a child, was the Marquis of Douro (the existing Duke of Wel- 
lington), to whom she used to pen pages after pages of microscopically 
crabbed handwriting never to be forwarded to the idol, and the com- 
position of which was due to Heaven only knows what mysterious 
psychological yearning (or aberration, perchance) of affinity. I wonder 
what the noble Marquis would have thought had he been told that a 
weird little girl-child, a parson’s daughter down in Yorkshire, had set 
up a paper altar and was pouring out libations of ink to him continually. 
Charlotte’s sisters, I fancy, shared in the Douro-worship, but not to the 
extent to which it was carried by Jane Eyre herself. My cudtus of George 
Cruikshank took not a scribbling but a graphic turn. I could draw 
before I could write, and before I could read; and before I was taught 
my pothooks and hangers I fell blind, and was sightless for two long 
and profitable years. I say profitable; for during those dark twenty-four 
months I learned, thanks to a loving sister who was always reading to me 
and telling me stories, the greater part of that which was long afterwards 
to be useful to me asa journalist. Books being for the time inaccessible 
for reference, I garnered up, systematically, albeit unconsciously, in 
holes and corners, and improvised chambers, and shelves, and nests 
of drawers within me, the stories and anecdotes, the facts and figures 
repeated by the dear voice Outside, and so at last I came to have 
what is called a memory ; that is to say, the mindfulness of a number 
of things all classified and ticketed and put away and ready at a 
moment’s notice for production, precisely as is the case with the 
bundles and parcels at a pawnbroker’s. My mother must have had 
a good stock of George’s works by her (and indeed I have often 
heard her say that my father, whom I never saw, entertained great 
admiration for the artist); but in any case I know that about the year 
1836, when the “Sketches by Boz” appeared, I was sedulously 
copying in pen and ink George Cruikshank’s wonderful etchings to 
Charles Dickens’s earliest work.' I have the copies—vile niggling 


1 By pure accident, but still by an accident worth recording, my family had some- 
thing to do with the ushering into the world of the ‘* Sketches by Boz.” The book 
was one of the earliest ventures of the late Mr. John Macrone, a young Manxman, 
who had been in partnership as a bookseller with Mr. Cochrane, in Waterloo Place 
(C. published a number of works illustrated in George’s best style), and who after- 
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scrawls they are—by me now, packed in a little album, of the plates 
il':strating the “Streets by Morning” (you remember the Saloop, 
stall, the marvellous view of Seven Dials, and the inimitable figure 
of the policeman leaning against a post in the distance?) I copied, 
also, the Greenwich Fair scene, with the madcap holiday-makers . 
dancing at the Crown and Anchor booth, and again I tried to imitate 
in pen and ink the plate of ‘‘ Public Dinners,” in which George has 
introduced among the stewards his own portrait and that of Charles 
Dickens. But the sketches were soon to be followed by that glorious 
serial “ Oliver Twist,” in copying every one of the illustrations to which 
I positively revelled. I am sure that I tried my hand on “ Fagin in 
the Condemned Cell,” and “Sikes Attempting to Destroy his Dog,” 
twenty times. I was never tired of portraying the Artful Dodger, 
and was always able to discover fresh beauties in Mr. Bumble. I 
think that I could draw all those immortal people now, with my eyes 


wards set up for himself in St. James’s Square. A maiden aunt of mine, long since 
deceased, lent John Macrone five hundred pounds to start him witha!. He meditated 
great things. Among others I have seen aclvertised on the fly-leaf of one of his books 
a projected work to be called ‘* The Lions of London,” to be written by Mr. Harri- 
son Ainsworth and illustrated by George Cruikshank. It never saw the light, any 
more than did that ‘‘ Life of Talleyrand,” by William Makepeace Thackeray, likewise 
announced for publication by Messrs. Chapman and Hall. On the other hand, the 
London idea seems to have lingered in Mr. Ainsworth’s mind, since, in 1845, he began 
the issue in monthly numbers of a mysterious, and indeed supernatural romance, en- 
titled ‘‘ Revelations of London,” which was embellished with superb etchings on 
steel, not by George, but by ‘‘ Phiz” (Hablot Knight Browne). Ihe mysterious 
romance hung fire and came to an incomplete end, like the story of the bear the 
fiddle. As for poor John Macrone, he died prematurely; and for the benefit of his wife 
and children Dickens, Robert Bell, ‘* Phiz,” George himself, and other well-knowr 
authors and artists, got up among them, by “ voluntary contributions,” a work in 
three volumes called the ‘*‘ Pic-Nic Papers,” —a benevoient idea, clearly founded on 
the famous ‘‘ Livre des Cent et Un,” produced about 1830 by the foremost writers 
of France to aid the widow of the esteemed bookseller Ladvocat. In 1850, I suc- 
ceeded to the modest heritage bequeathed to myself and brothers by my maiden aunt 
(I verysoon spent »y portion, first in establishing a periodical called—Heaven save 
the mark !—the ‘* Conservative Magazine,” of which one number was published and 
of which eleven copies were sold ; and the remainder in trying an infallible system, 
based on mathematical certainties demonstrated by Descartes, Leibnitz, and Laplace, 
for breaking the bank at a game called roulette, and at a place called Hombourg 
von der Héhe): and I remember, when we received our ultimate cheques from the 
esteemed solicitors of our kinswoman deceased, being shown a capacious tin box, in 
which, I was told, was lying ferdu poor John Macrone’s bond. /erdu, indeed ! 
Does it slumber still in the tin box in the antique legal offices hard by Old Cavendish 
Street, or are the dossiers of defunct clients periodically cleared out and scattered ? 
In that case some tobacconist may, even now, be mixing snuff on the valuable 
parchment, or the precious vellum may have been long since cut up to skin a war- 
drum or for the more ignoble end of making tailors’ measures, 
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shut. Every touch of the Cruikshankian etching needle I slavishly 
followed ; but it was the slavishness, I hope, of a faithful dog, not that 
of a cowering serf. I did not know that the dotted lines frequently 
made use of by George in his flesh tints and in relief to the dark lines 
in his foreground were produced by a mechanical implement called a 
roulette ; so with the pen’s point I stippled in the lines, dot for dot. 
I did not know that the gradations of tone and depth in the colour 
were due to successive “ bitings” and rebitings of the plates, but I 
traced with Indian ink, lampblack, sepia, vinegar, gum, and what not, 
fluids of varying intensity and thickness, to express the different 
shades between deep dark and tender greys. Those processes led to 
carpets and table-cloths being daubed and stained, and to my being 
scolded and cuffed for my “nasty, dirty messing.” It was all the 
fault of George Cruikshank. I “played at him,” I drew imaginary 
portraits, I thoughtjout imaginary biographies of him ; and when I 
went to bed, I dreamt about him.! During this period I was 
gradually learning to read and to write. My sister was the most 
patient and the most loving of instructresses; but George had 
unwittingly a vast deal to do with my schooling, so far as the two of 
the Rs were concerned. I copied up-stroke for up-stroke and down- 
stroke for down-stroke, curve for curve and bar for bar, the in- 
scriptions over the shops and taverns in his etchings, and the legends 
in the memorable little cramped characters which, with a balloon-like 
surrounding line, issue from the mouths of the personages in his 
caricatures. In letter-writing George Cruikshank’s hand was a 
vigorous careless sprawl ; while on copper and steel his caligraphy 
was, as all the world knows, singularly neat and symmetrical. And 
remember, it was all etched dackwards. ‘This fact, when first im- 
parted to me by a gentleman who smilingly sympathised with me in 
my Cruikshankian labours, was to me a bright revelation. The 
wonderful man who could write backwards! I immediately set to 
work to try writing in reverse, and not only then, but for many years 
afterwards, I doggedly exercised myself in this useful craft. Useful to 
me it certainly was, for, as a very young man, I was once literally saved 
from impending starvation by a commission to draw a map of London 


? That renowned master of English art, Sir John Gilbert, wrote to me not 
long ago that, as a boy, he had copied hundreds of etchings and wood-drawings by 
George Cruikskank. But then George was not our only English Rubens’ only love. 
He copied Seymour, Harvey, Clennell, Stothard, Smirke, Browne, Corbould, 
Stephanoff : all the book-illustrators of his childhood, in fact. These early efforts, 
quite apart from the natural genius with which Sir John Gilbert was endowed, and 
the severer studies upon which he entered in the studio of George Lance, may 
not, however, have been without use to him as a draughtsman in after years. 
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on wood. And I drew it,—every street, square, lane, and alley having 
been, of course, pencilled the reverse way,—and rejoiced in un- 
accustomed food and raiment. That I owe again, clearly, although 
indirectly, to dear old George Cruikshank. The only drawback to 
the advantage which I derived from his having been virtually the 
only writing-master from whom I ever received instruction lies in the 
circumstance that what my friends have been good enough to call a 
“‘ copper-plate hand ” has always been drawn and not written. “Cur- 
sive English” in a caligraphic sense has always puzzled me as sorely 
as Mr. Gladstone confessed that he was puzzled by Signor Negro- 
pontes’ “cursive Greek.” How I envy,the people who can “ dash off” 
a letter! How jealous I am when in the club writing-room I hear 
the quill pens galloping over the paper! Meanwhile I am painfully 
forming and digging in the letters, very possibly swaying my head and 
protruding the tip of my tongue in unison with the movements of my 
pen, as servant maids are said to do when they attempt epistolary 
labour. Many thousands of pages of “copy” have I thus had to cover, 
with no one but myself can tell how much toil and anguish. It is 
all the fault of George Cruikshank. 

’Twas in 1838-9, you will remember, that the late Mr. Richard 
Bentley (he was discriminating enough to publish my first book, the 
“Journey Due North,” and to pay me generously for it, and I con- 
sequently hold his memory in much esteem) brought out “ Jack 
Sheppard,” written by Mr. Harrison Ainsworth, illustrated by-George. 
Needless to say that my pen and my graduated ink-pots were in 
immediate requisition for copying purposes. But this fresh task of 
imitation did not last long. I had not got farther than the etching 
of “ Jack Sheppard Carving his Name on the Beam” when I was 
sent in a hurry to school in France. I think that my old friend 
Edmund Yates must have somewhere or another a little flat book 
which I gave him containing my pen and ink imitation of Jack in 
his shirtsleeves, mounted on the three-legged stool on the carpen- 
ter’s bench, and hacking out his name on the joist while his master, 
Mr. Wood, watches him angrily from behind a screen of planks. 
There is a wonderful wealth of technical detail in George’s etching, 
which is, to my mind, in its every detail essentially Hogarthian. 
There used to be floating about among artists and men of letters a 
belief that the carpenter’s shop in Wych Street (on the left-hand 
side, going towards St. Clement’s) was standing a dozen years ago, 
and that the name of Jack Sheppard could still be traced ona 
blackened timber in the garret of the house. I remember meeting 
George about five years ago in Drury Lane, and making him point out 
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to me many places of antiquarian interest in the neighbourhood (he 
was a walking Directory in low-life London, and was one of the few 
men who could tell you anything definite about Great Swallow 
Street, the site of the present Regent Street); but I was unable to 
extract any information from him respecting the carpenter’s house 
in Wych Street, and the name on the beam. He knew as well as 
I did, and better, that at the Black Lion ale-house in Drury Lane, 
Sheppard (the historical Jack I mean, not the mythical one) first 
met Elizabeth Lyons, otherwise Edgeworth Bess, the dona roba who 
exercised a singularly powerful influence over him throughout his career; 
that his first burglary was committed at Mr. Baines’s, a piece-broker, 
in White Horse Yard; that it was from St. Giles’s round-house that 
he carried off Edgeworth Bess in triumph (knocking down the beadle 
and literally out-running the constable); that it was into the house 
of Mrs. Cook, a linen-draper in Clare Market, that Jack was as- 
sisted by the Amazonian Elizabeth; and that it was at a tavern in 
Maypole Alley, Clare Market (on revient toujours a@ ses premieres 
amours ; and the pitcher goes often to the well but gets broken at 
last), that, having put himself in funds by breaking into a pawn- 
broker’s shop in Drury Lane, Sheppard indulged in his last revel, 
sent for his mother (whom Mr. Ainsworth kills and buries, so senti- 
mentally, prior to her son’s execution), treated her to brandy, and then 
getting mad drunk wandered about from tippling-shop to tippling- 
shop until, being recognised by a law-abiding potman at a public- 
house in Wych Street itself, he was denounced to a constable and 
conveyed to Newgate, not to leave it any more save for Tyburn. All 
these cari uoghi, George and I could cover, as it were, with a pocket- 
handkerchief ; but touching the carpenter’s shop and the name on 
the beam, he could or would say nothing more than that there were 
@ great many things in Mr. Ainsworth’s romance of Jack Sheppard 
which did not meet with his (George’s) approval. And then he shook 
his good old head in the oracular manner so distinctive of him, and 
departed, waving his celebrated gingham umbrella (it was not quite as 
large as Mrs. Gamp’s, but it might have belonged to that lady’s husband;. 
you remember, the person with the wooden leg, of whose remains 
Mrs. G. disposed for the benefit of Science ?) and looking as though 
with that humble implement (little David had but a sling and a 
stone) he could confront the great Goliath of Beer and Gin himself, 
and slay the giant in full view of a Philistine host of Licensed 
Victuallers. I never knew aman who made such effective exits as 
did George Cruikshank ; and it is (as all actors know) an extremely 
difficult thing to quit the stage with é/at. When George left you 
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with a flourish of the umbrella, or a snapping of the fingers (or 
sometimes with a few steps of a hornpipe or the Highland fling), 
he never failed to extort from you a round of mental applause, and 
you felt yourself saying, watching his rapidly departing form (for he 
was as active at eighty-one, ay, and at eighty-five, as a County Court 
bailiff), “God bless the dear old boy! how well he looks, and what 
spirits he has.” 

I was abroad at school a long time, and my pen and ink pastimes 
were suspended to give place to that rigid and systematic course of 
instruction in practical geometry which forms the basis of all teaching 
of drawing in France. The knowledge of lines and their properties 
is insisted upon before even the most elementary study of solid forms 
is permitted. George Cruikshank, however, had not ceased to be 
my artistic idol, although I own that I met with some formidable 
French rivals to him in the shape of the lithographed works of the 
broad and vigorous Charlet, the versatile Victor Adam, the subtle 
humourist Granville, the powerful Raffet, the passionately grotesque 
Daumier (the Gillray of France), and the graceful, witty, and philo- 
sophic Gavarni. Lithographs, on the other hand, were scarcely 
susceptible of being copied in pen and ink, and I was fit for nothing 
else. But on my holidays and “ days out” I found a second home 
in the house of an English family living in the Parc Monceaux. 
They took in “ Bentley’s Miscellany” regularly, and I was thus 
enabled to follow George consecutively through the striking episodes 
of Jack Sheppard’s career until his final removal from the world at 
Tyburn Tree. The tiny etchings representing the different episodes 
of the escape from Newgate—the scenes in the “Red Room,” 
the “ Castle,” the “ Chapel,” the “ Leads of the Turners’ house,” and 
so forth, with the procession of the cart and the criminal surrounded 
by soldiers and constables up Holborn Hill—the rest and attempt at 
rescue at the Great Turnstile ; the quaffing of St. Giles’s Bowl, and 
the final scene at the place of execution—are to my mind supremely 
excellent examples of George’s genius and capacity. In conception 
they too are Hogarthian. In saying this I would entreat you to bear in 
mind that from first to last you will find no attempt on my part to 
assert that George Cruikshank ever eguad/ed William Hogarth: George 
was no more Hogarth’s compeer in the grander qualities of art than 
Teniers and Gerard Douw were the compeers of the terrific Rembrandt; 
and Hogarth, like Rembrandt, had the power on occasion to terrify ; 
witness the “ Faustus” of the former, “The Death of the Countess ” 
in the “ Marriage & la Mode” of the last-named master. There are 
nevertheless in George Cruikshank, both spiritually and technically 
considered, frequent phases very strongly suggestive, not of imitation 
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of Hogarth, but of a sympathy with him so intense as to amount to 
a temporary affinity to his genius. As to the manner in which these 
surprising little pictures to “ Jack Sheppard” are drawn and etched, 
they surpass in beauty and skilfulness the most elaborate productions 
of a similar nature of Jacques Callot and Stefannino Della Bella: 
draughtsmen both renowned in their day for the microscopic delineation 
of great crowds in active movement. George had otherwise little in 
common with the superb Florentine, the limner of pomps and triumphs, 
carrousels and ballets for the kings and princes of his age ; but there 
were a great many points of contact between George Cruikshank and 
Callot. The blunt, rugged, almost brutal philosophy of the “Bottle” is 
closely akin to the downright literalness of the Lorrainer’s “ Mistres de la 
Guerre.” Callot had met the horrors of war face to face just as George 
had personally seen and made himself familiar with the horrors of 
drunkenness ; and both artists proceeded to preach their sermon and 
to point their moral in their own honest and unmistakable fashion. 
Neither reveals anything that is positively new, but both tell you an 
immense amount of what is undeniably true. It may be that, recall- 
ing the scenes in the drama of the “ Bottle,” or the episodes full of fire, 
famine, and slaughter in the “ Mistres de la Guerre,” you will feel 
inclined to think that I spoke too hastily in denying that George 
Cruikshank possessed to any marked extent the power of terrifying. 
But I adhere to the opinion which I have formed. The “ Bottle” is 
intensely melodramatic, but it is not purely tragic. It contains no 
surprises. It shocks and pains, but it fails to astonish or to appal. 

You know what is coming. You can tell as well as the artist can 
what sottishness must lead to. In the incident of the drunkard 
battering his wife’s brains out with the very engine and implement 
of their common misery, the Bottle itself, there is another of those 
Hogarthian touches which I am always glad to recognise in George ; 
but in the concluding scene the artist has, I conceive, been false to 

himself and to the stern requirements of the tragic art. The sot has 

been tried for the murder of his wife, but he has been acquitted on 

the ground of insanity. He is to be “ detained during Her Majesty’s 

pleasure,” that is to say, he is locked up in Bedlam, whither his son 

and daughter come to visit him. The boy has grown up to bea 

thief and the sister a harlot ; and both, to judge from their attire and 

their mien, seem to be doing remarkably well. The spectacle of 
their father reduced to the condition of a drivelling idiot has not, it 

would appear, the slightest effect upon them as an example to warn 

them from evil courses. They go away, and in the series which is a 

sequel, and a greatly inferior one, to the “ Bottle,” they follow the 
paternal “lead” with the ultimate result, easily foreseen by the spectator, 
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that the girl flings herself over Waterloo Bridge and that the boy is 
transported and dies on board a convict hulk. This is melodrama 
—very stirring melodrama, but it is not real tragedy. In the “ Bottle” 
the drunken assassin should have been hanged. In the actual drama 
of life he would have inevitably swung. In such cases the plea of 
insanity is scarcely ever admitted, and intoxication is judicially held 
to be rather an aggravation than a palliation of the act committed. 
It has, moreover, been argued, not very philosophically, but still with 
some show of common sense, that it is in the highest degree 
expedient to hang men who have murdered while under the 
influence of strong drink; for the reason that a drunken murderer, 
whose sentence has been commuted and who is sent to Bedlam 
(it is Broadmoor now), is apt, under the careful treatment and 
with the nourishing diet of the asylum, not only to get physically 
hale and strong, but recover his senses again, and the country is 
thereby saddled with the maintenance of a hearty man, who is 
honest, sensible, and industrious enough, so long as the gin which 
sets his brain on fire is kept from him. The prospect of such a 
contingency, in the case of the maniac who is gibbering by the 
caged-in fireplace in the last scene in the “ Bottle,” suggests a 
dilemma which is well-nigh ludicrous ; and one reason why the boy 
thief and the girl courtesan look so unconcerned may be, that they 
may be thinking that the “ governor,” who has cheated the gallows 
and is now comfortably housed and abundantly fed (there was 
neither comfort nor food in the drunkard’s home), has not made 
such a very bad thing of it afterall. The inference is as absurd as 
though Aéschylus had relegated Clytemnestra to a refuge for female 
penitents, or as though Shakespeare had permitted Macbeth to sneak 
away from Scotland under the name of Mr. Smith, and die peacefully 
in his bed at Claremont, highly respected as a “ Monarch retired 
from business.” But the son of Euphorion and the Bard of all Time 
knew better. They knew that there is no compromising with Nemesis, 
and that the Eumenides are not accustomed to accept ten shillings in 
the pound. In tragedy, the crooked road must have but one goal. 
Hogarth saw, felt, insisted upon that cardinal fact in the “ Rake’s 
Progress,” in the “ Harlot’s Progress,” in the “ Marriage & la Mode.” 
These are tragedies as awful as the Greek’s, at the first representation 
of which, according to the scholiast, many women swooned, and 
children even died through fear at the sight of the horrible things 
done. In the “ Rake’s Progress,” a madhouse, not a scaffold, was 
plainly the natural termination to the spendthrift’s career. It was as 
plainly and as inevitably fitting that poor frail Kate Hackabout 
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should die as she did, of phthisis and geneva. In the “ Marriage a la 
Mode” the requirements of tragedy are more exigent and more 
dreadful ; and they are all unhesitatingly and uncompromisingly 
fulfilled. Whither can tend these nuptials, based, not on love and 
honour, but on pride and avarice? What is to be the end of this 
wretched union between a rake-hell young lord and a silly, vicious 
young woman? Does Counsellor Silvertongue come to my Lady’s 
assemblies for nothing? ‘The questions are all answered in two 
terrific scenes :—the room at the bagnio, where the guilty woman, 
repentant too late, kneels at the feet of her profligate husband, who has 
been stabbed (in an informal kind of duel, it must be granted) by 
the silver-tongued counsellor, who leaps from the window and escapes 
for a time, but is soon caught and hanged as a murderer. It is the 
sight of his last dying speech and confession, brought in by a 
blundering servant, that gives the finishing stroke to the wretched 
countess, who has come home—‘“ home !”—to the house of her miserly 
old father. As she dies—dies with a terrific realism that a Croizette 
or an Irving might strive vainly to approach—the skinflint alderman 
is slyly drawing the gold wedding-ring off his daughter’s stiffening 
finger ; and the nurse holds up to her for a last kiss her sickly child, its 
little ricketty limbs supported by irons. Mark, too, that the child is 
a girl. The ancient peerage of which in the First Scene my lord was 
sO pompously proud is, in the male line, extinct. There will be no 
more transmitters of that foolish handsome face, which we saw in 
Scene the Second jaded and haggard with profligacy and dissipation, 
as its owner lounges on his chair, knocked up, dead beat, “ pounded,” 
with his hose ungartered, his vest open, and the sly little terrier 
sniffing at the woman’s cap he has thrust into his pocket unwittingly 
in the midst of an orgie at the Rose, or the Key in Chandos Street. 
It is the same face that you see, with a leer of cynical profligacy on 
it, in the quack doctor’s laboratory in Scene the Fourth ; it is the same 
face, agonised, despairing, moribund, that, with A-schylean awfulness, 
comes upon you in Scene the Fifth—the face of the man who has 
been mortally stabbed, whose legs give way, whose arms fall inert, 
and on whose convulsed lineaments plays the crimson glow of the 
bagnio fire, dreadfully contrasting with the black shadows of death. 
You must not tell me, rising from this supreme work, that George 
Cruikshank’s “ Bottle ” is a Tragedy in the strictest sense of the term. 
A real tragedy, rpaygéia, is a song, a chant, an epic, “a dramatic 
poem, representing some signal action performed by illustrious 
persons, and having a fatal issue.” ! 

“Tragedy is an imitation of a grave and perfect action containing its proper 
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The “Bottle” was published in 1848, when George Cruikshank 
was in his fifty-sixth year.' If I am not mistaken, he had become 
by that time a teetotaller pour de bon, but for many years previously 
he had been an ardent combatant with the pencil and etching needle 
of the Demon of Strong Drink. Without being by any means an 
abstainer, he had already done good service as a temperance 
advocate. That he had not altogether forsworn the use of 
fermented liquors so late as the year 1842 (when he was fifty 
years of age) seems tolerably clear from the fact that his name is 
not to be found among the persons of note (the penultimate Lord 
Stanhope among the number) who teok the pledge when Father 
Mathew visited London in 1842. George was not at any time given 
to hiding his light under a bushel; and if in 1842 he had determined 
to be an abstainer in practice as well as in theory, it is tolerably cer- 
tain that he would have made the world acquainted with his resolu- 


magnitude, in a style sweetened partly by voice alone and partly by voice accom- 
panied by song ; an action, I say, exhibited not (like heroic poetry) in the form of 
narration, but which by fear and pity effects the purgation of the. passions.”— 
Aristotle, ‘* De Arte Poetica.” There should be splendour and light, and even a 
little mirth here and there, to relieve the gloom of a genuine tragedy. Thus the feast 
in Shelley's ‘*Cenci,”’ the masquerade in ‘* Romeo and Juliet,” the banquet in 
** Macbeth,” the toilette and musical assembly scene in ‘‘ Marriage 4 la Mode.” 

' While I most fully recognise the wholesome moral inculcated by the “Bottle,” 
I cannot disguise my distaste for it as an artistic production. The scene of the 
murder in the naked, poverty-stricken room, is forcible; but otherwise the 
successive tableaux give you the notion of vignettes originally executed on a 
very small scale, and which had been enlarged by some mechanical process. 
The generally unsatisfactory aspect of the work was aggravated by the fact that 
the execution of the plates had been brought about by a (then) new process 
called Glyptography. In projecting the ‘‘ Bottle” George reasonably antici- 
pated (and his forecast was justified by the event) that many thousand copies of 
the work would be sold. Now, an etched copper plate will not yield more than 
a couple of thousand full and clear impressions. The ‘ Bottle” was to be sold 
for a shilling, and therefore steel was out of the question, The ptblisher may 
have shrunk from the costliness of having George’s drawings engraved on wood, 
although that was manifestly the best process that could have been chosen (wit- 
ness the magnificent series called ‘‘The Bible,” the drawings for which were made 
by John Gilbert and engraved on wood by Gilks). Eventually glyptography was 
fixed upon as a mezzo termine for the ‘‘ Bottle.” The process is an electro-metal- 
lurgic one ; the principle of the invention (Palmer’s) consisting in depositing copper 
in the grooves or lines laid bare by an etching needle or a graver through a layer 
of varnish on a plate of copper. The whole is ultimately covered with a sheet of 
electrically deposited copper, and a counterpart in relief having been thus pro- 
duced, it can be printed like a wood block at an ordinary press or machine. The 
lines, however, are apt ‘‘to come up ragged ;” and it is not possible to obtain in 
glyptography more than the two positive hues, black and white. Intermediate 
greys, which alone can give colour to a plate, are not procurable ina glyptograph, 
which is consequently tame, monotonous, and dispiriting. 
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tion by putting in an appearance when the enthusiastic Irish Apostle 
of Temperance gathered half London round him on Hampstead 
Heath, and cleared two hundred pounds a day (the money was 
strictly devoted to the purposes of the cause) by the sale of tempe- 
rance medals. 

Between the period when I left George illustrating “Jack Sheppard” 
and the year when he startled society by the publication of the 
“ Bottle,” he had done an immensity of good work. There were the 
yearly “‘ Comic Almanacs,” to begin with, published by the late worthy 
Mr. David Bogue, of Fleet Street; the plates of which were executed 
(still on copper) by George, while the letter-press was written in 
successive years by different “eminent hands ”—Thackeray and 
Henry Mayhew among the number. In “Bentley’s Miscellany,” 
likewise, George was contributing delightfully racy chalcographic 
embellishments to the incomparable “ Ingoldsby Legends.” Ere the 
“Legends,” however, came to a conclusion, the artist (who was 
nothing if not pugnacious) managed to quarrel with Mr. Bentley. 
He was under contract to supply a certain number of etched copper- 
plates to the New Burlington Street firm; but when the misunder- 
standing of which I speak took place, he began, although he kept 
to his contract, to “ scamp” his work and to show himself artistically 
at his worst. This is particularly apparent in the “Lay of St. 
Cuthbert,” which is poor and bald in drawing and colour. “A Lay 
of St. Nicholas” is in his good old mellow manner: Diabolus, 
horns, hoofs, tail, and all, is glorious; but the “ Merchant of 
Venice” is weak and pallid. George seems to have been himself 
aware of the fact, for the etching is devoid of his well-known 
signature. Equally anonymous is the “ Legend of St. Medard” 
(with a “machine-ruled sky,” and a scandalously slurred distance); 
and also the “ Dead Drummer,” which, although a splendidly forcible 
effect of light and shade, is poorly drawn, and etched without heart 
or spirit. This etching is not wholly unsigned. There is a kind of 
ghost of “ George Cruikshank” scratched into the herbage of the fore- 
ground. The plain truth is that George’s heart and spirit were at 
this time not with “ Bentley’s Miscellany,” but with “ Ainsworth’s 
Magazine ;” only the letter of his bond with the former did not 
permit him to be off with the old love before he was on with the 
new. Of course his connection with a rival periodical was to 
some extent resented in New Burlington Street. “ Father Prout” 
(the Rev. Francis Mahony, the wittiest pedant, the most pedantic 
wit, and the oddest fish I ever met with) was retained to write a 
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pungent poetical “skit” upon Mr. Harrison Ainsworth and his new 
venture. The Father was very hard upon the pictorial embellish- 
ments to Ainsworth’s. I remember that he wrote of them these two 
lines— 

And though such illustrations were at best but rude and scratchy, 

(His Guido was a man of straw, the Cruikshanks his Caracci). 


Only one Cruikshank, George, was to my knowledge and belief 
ever employed on “ Bentley ;” but the thrust “served,” as Mercutio 
observed ; for George’s later contributions had certainly been rude 
and scratchy enough in all conscience. 

The immediate successor to “ Jack Sheppard” as an Ains- 
worthian romance, illustrated by George Cruikshank, was “Guy 
Fawkes,” a bitterly bad novel, and the etchings to which, although 
uniformly clever and workmanlike, show no traces of the genius which 
shone so highly in “Jack” and “Oliver.” It is not possible that 
there should be more than two types, historical or unhistorical, of 
Guy. He must be either the gloomy, half-crazy, brave, bad fanatic 
who was so deservedly close to death in Old Palace Yard, or he 
must be the grotesque monster who is burnt by the roughs every 
Fifth of November. Mr. Ainsworth, whose literary character (in 
private life he is a most estimable gentleman) always presented a 
queer combination of the Bravo of Venice and a Burlington Arcade 
hair-dresser, had to invent a third Guido Vaux, a kind of sulphu- 
reous fine gentleman, a brimstone Bayard, a “ Fatal Goffredo” of 
the slow match and the powder barrel. He was ready for conscience 
sake to assist in blowing up King, Lords, and Commons; but 
otherwise he was, according to Mr. Ainsworth, a high-minded gentle- 
man, a knight without fear and without reproach, cabadleresco in su 
caballerosidad. He is made to behave in the novel in the most senti- 
mental style; he has a lackadaisical love for a distinguished Roman 
Catholic lady, Miss Viviana Radcliffe ; and, in fine, he is more mons- 
trous and more ridiculous than any straw-stuffed Guy with a pipe in his 
mouth and his thumbs stuck out the wrong way that ever was consigned 
to a Lewes or a Guildford bonfire. George Cruikshank, who, artistic- 
ally, had felt, and lived, and acted Jack Sheppard, Blueskin, and 
Jonathan Wild, Mr. Marvell the hangman, Poll Maggot, and Edge- 
worth Bess—who had positively, in a graphic, albeit not in a 
literary sense, invented Sikes and Fagin, Charley Bates, and the 
Artful Dodger'—could make nothing of the lifeless p/astrons provided 


1 The types of all these criminal characters—to their very counterparts, with 
Nancy and Mr. Bumble to boot, may be traced in many of George’s etchings and 
wood drawings published between 1825 and 1830. The truth is, that he had 
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for him by Mr. Ainsworth. The house on which he was to build had 
no foundation in probability or fitness ; and the edifice is consequently 
a tottering kind of structure, shored up only by the technical excellence 
of the etching. Much of the action of this irritating romance takes 
place in London. It is the London of Aggas’s map—the London of 
Shakespeare and Ben Jonson, of Bacon and Raleigh, and it is really 
exasperating to think what a grand opportunity for a display of 
George’s capacity was herein thrown away. How superlatively 
delightful would have been a series of little etchings @ 4a Sheppard, 
illustrative of London life in the streets and on the river in the 
reign of James I. For this deplorable omission, however, the plates 
to the “Tower of London” (in many respects George’s noblest 
work) were afterwards to make partial amends. I say partial ; for, 
through the very nature of his subject, George was rarely suffered to 
pass the Tower Moat, and was cribbed, cabined, and confined 
behind the West Bastion and the Brass Mount. 

It has not failed to strike me, many and many a time in my life 
memory of George Cruikshank, that until he had fully reached middle 
age the world troubled itself very little about his individuality, and, while 
laughingly applauding his work from the very outset of his career, 
allowed him to turn the corner of forty years without evincing the 
slightest curiosity to know what manner of man he was. Indeed, I 
cannot help thinking that in many quarters there existed a vague 
pococurante notion that “Crookshanks”—into which George’s sur- 
name was constantly corrupted—was as much a myth as a man, and 
was a level of generic qualification which any anonymous caricaturist 
was warranted in assuming. One reason for this vagueness of im- 
pression in the popular mind may be ascribed to the fact that George 
had a brother named Robert ; and that both worked for a long 
period, if not actually in partnership, at least in parallel grooves. 
Very often have I had offered to me for sale etchings and woodcuts 
as the work of Robert or “ Bob” Cruikshank which were unmistak- 
ably the work of George. As the son and grandson of the late Mr. 
Robert Cruikshank are alive, I do not intend to say anything more 
about him here, save that there is a river in Macedon and a river 
in Monmouth, and that George’s was the Macedonian stream. About 
1822, however, a writer in Blackwood’s Magazine had discovered that 
there was a George and a superior Cruikshank ; and in an early number 
of Maga I find a very complimentary notice of him, in which, oddly 
enough (at that time he was thirty), he is advised to husband his energies 


acquired by that time a visual acquaintance of more than a quarter of a century’s 
standing with the criminal classes, 
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and not work so hard, remembering how short is life, and how liable 
is vitality to be impaired by excessive toil. For fifty-five years 
longer was George destined to work hard. Scattered up and down 
the “ Noctes,” too, between 1820 and 1830, I find numerous friendly 
allusions to the artist and his works on the part of Christopher North 
(Professor Wilson), Odoherty (Maginn), and the “‘ Shepherd ” (Hogg); 
but, on the whole, one rises from the pages of Maga with the im- 
pression that the “ Melanexylites ” looked upon George as a kind of 
pictorial Pierce Egan, a Tom Spring with a turn for drawing—a 
bruising, gig-driving, badger-baiting, rat-matching, dog-and-duck- 
hunting pet of the “ Fancy,” Corinthian from the soles of his top- 
boots to the crown of his curly-brimmed white hat, who spent all his 
“mornings at Bow Street,” and many of his nights in St. Giles’s 
roundhouse ; who was always ready to knock down a “ Charley,” 
wrench off a knocker, or ride one of Mr. Cross’s rhinoceroses from 
Exeter Change (as the sedate John Kemble is said once to have 
done) round Covent Garden Market for a frolic at five o’clock on a 
summer's morning. An analogous idea of the individual man 
George Cruikshank is instilled in the brief notice (it is evidently 
by Maginn) appended to the outline caricature portrait of George 
by “Alfred Croquis” (the late Daniel Maclise, R.A.), which 
appears as No. 30 in the “ Portrait Gallery” of Fraser's Maga- 
zine—a gallery which may be called the “Vanity Fair Album” of 
the period. “There,” says the writer of the notice in question, 
“we have the sketcher sketched ; and, as is fit, he is sketched 
sketching. There is George Cruikshank—/¢Ae George Cruikshank, 
seated on the head of a barrel, catching inspiration from the scenes 
presented to him in a pot-house, and consigning the ideas of the 
moment to immortality on the crown of his hat. We wish that he 
would send us the result of his easy labours. . . . Of George 
Cruikshank the history is short.” (He had been constantly before the 
public for twenty years.) ‘“ He stands so often and too well in the 
eyes of the world to render it necessary that we should say much 
about him, and we confess that of his earlier annals we know little or 
nothing.” This avowal is so much sheer carelessness on the part of 
Maginn, or whoever else was the writer of the notice, which is other- 
wise very flattering toG.C. For George Cruikshank was by this time 
personally and intimately known to almost every publisher in 
London. Maginn had a wide acquaintance among booksellers, and 
had he taken the trouble to go down to Fleet Street or the Row 
he would very soon have learned that George was at this time a 
lithe, well set-up, broad-shouldered little fellow, strong and tenacious 
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as a bulldog and nimble as a squirrel, with a hawk nose, a broad 
forehead, noticeable grey eyes, and black hair and whiskers ; that he 
Gressed habitually in a blue swallow-tail coat, a buff waistcoat, grey 
pantaloons, and hessian boots with tassels ; that he was not averse 
from using his fists in an up-and-down tussle; that he danced horn- 
pipes, and jigs, and reels to perfection ; that he was married, and 
lived in Myddelton Terrace, Pentonville ; that he worked desperately 
hard, and had so been working since he was a boy, when his only 
playthings had been copperplates, and ground “ dabbers,” and bor- 
dering wax ;' and that he was an enthusiastic admirer of the Royal 


1 Moulding the wall of bordering wax round a plate before the acid is poured on 
for etching is as amusing as making a mud pie. The composition called bordering 
wax is softened in warm water until it is thoroughly ductile ; it is then pulled out 
into straps about six inches long, one inch broad, and a quarter of an inch thick, 
and the outer edge is then hastily pressed down before it cools along the 
margin of the plate; while the thumb of the left hand is passed along the inner 
edge with a strong pressure so as to squeeze the wax close down to the metal. The 
soft straps are ‘‘ tailed” on to each other until the wall of circumvallation is com- 
pleted, leaving a spout at one corner to carry off the acid. In the year 1852 
Henry Alken (the well-known painter of racing and coaching scenes) and the pre- 
sent writer were engaged in etching and aquatinting on steel a panoramic repre- 
sentation of the procession at the funeral of the great Duke of Wellington—a work 
executed for the well-known firm of Ackermann and Co., in the Strand (the pre- 
mises are now those of Mr. Eugene Rimmel, the perfumer, and on the site of his 
factory at the bottom of Beaufort Buildings was Beaufort House, the printing 
offices of Messrs. Whiting, where William Hazlitt finished his Life of Napoleon), 
A score of plates, ‘‘imperial” size, were requisite for the panorama, which con- 
tained thousands of figures, and the mere manual labour of laying the grounds, 
smoking the plates, and fastening down the bordering wax was the reverse of 
light. I delight to remember the times when my good old friend, the late 
Adolphus Ackermann, one of the partners in the firm, used to run round from his 
ledgers and cash books in the Strand counting-house into our workshop in the 
Buildings, and help us at the task of ground-laying and wall-building. 
He would tuck up his shirt-sleeves and go to work, pulling out inter- 
minable straps from a mighty rolling-pin of softened wax, with a will. ‘I’ve 
laid hundreds of miles of it,’’ he would say to us triumphantly when he had 
turned a corner deftly or fashioned a very successful spout. ‘* When we were 
boys, my governor” (old Rudolf Ackermann, father of Annuals and books of 
the fashions, and foster-parent to the art of lithography in this country) ‘‘ used to 
allow us, as a great treat, to go to old Mr. Rowlandson’s, in Southampton Street, 
and help him to border his plates.” Rowlandson was the famous caricaturist and 
contemporary of Gillray ; and on the shoulders of the twain just one little shred of 
the mantle of Hogarth had descended. Rowlandson, in his later years, was in the 
constant employ of the house of Ackermann; but I do not remember George Cruik- 
shank having done anything for that firm. Touching wall-building, I have been given 
to understand that the young gentlemen etchers of the present day are too high and 
mighty to manipulate the homely and somewhat oppressively-smelling bordering wax. 
Either they ‘‘ put out ” their plates to be bitten-in for them, or they strongly varnish 
the backs and margins of their coppers and then immerse them in a galvanised india 
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Navy and its Jack Tars. (Did you ever see George’s illustrations to 
Charles Dibdin’s songs? I declare that G. C. was the only artist 
who ever gave the world a definite and sufficing notion of the shape 
and fit of those immortal trousers which the heroine of Wapping 
Old Stairs washed for her Thomas when the ’tween decks of one of 
His Majesty’s line-of-battle ships was converted for a whole fortnight 
into an Annida’s garden.) The Fraserian writer might have learned 
likewise that George hated the French in general, and the Emperor 
Napoleon I. in particular, with an intensity of animosity which might 
have won applause from Dr. Johnson ; that in politics he was an odd 
combination of an extreme Radical and a violent Tory (the Tory 
predominated); and that, although his services were in constant 
demand in the publishing world, he was, as a rule, very poorly paid. 
I have heard that for an illustrative etching on a plate octavo size he 
never received more than twenty-five pounds, and had been paid as 
low as ten pounds, and that he had often drawn a charming little 
vignette on wood for a guinea. By the “ Bottle” he must have realised 
a large sum of money; still, I very much question whether, even 
when he was at his noontide of capacity and celebrity, his average 
income, taking the bad years with the good, exceeded six hundred 
pounds a year. And be it remembered that, although George knew 
every nook and corner of the city of Babylon-Prague, he would not 
be called a Bohemian. From his youth upwards he had beena 
householder and “kept up an appearance,” as the sayingis. In 
these times an artist (I don’t say a Millais, a Frith, ora Tadema, 
but a sound, practical, hard-working painter or draughtsman), who had 
made his way among publishers and his name with the public, would 
think himself very ill rewarded if he did not earn from a thousand to 
fifteen hundred pounds a year. 

The prodigious fame which all-deservedly had greeted the author 
of “ Oliver Twist,” and the pleasant notoriety which had been the 
lot of the writer of ‘‘ Jack Sheppard,” a novel which criticism would 
wholly refuse to tolerate nowadays, but which took the taste of the 
rubber bath full of diluted aquafortis. George Cruikshank was bred in a sternerschool. 
When the meridian of his career was past he allowed a trusted assistant to bite in his 
plates for him, but in his early days the main d@’auvre was entirely his own ; and not 
less reverently attentive than the Hero of old listened to the sage who told ‘‘the fairy 
tales of science and the long result of Time,” have I and Watts Phillips (George’s 
pupil) sat smoking our pipes (long ‘‘churchwarden”’ pipes, I am ashamed to say, 
Madam), and listened to the brave old man telling how plates were best polished, 
or oil- or whiting-rubbed, or roughened with emery powder ; how the burnisher, the 
scraper, the dry-point, and even the glazier’s diamond should be used on copper, 
and how to conduct the crucial process of the opus mailei, or ** hammering-up” 
a portion of a plate which had been too deeply bitten in. 
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town forty years ago, seems to have awakened George Cruikshank to 
the conviction that the time had come for the world to know some- 
thing about the personal fasts ef gestes of the writer who had picto- 
rially immortalised Fagin’s nose and beard, Noah Claypole’s bandy 
legs, the Dodger’s battered hat, Sikes’s bulldog, Sheppard’s cropped 
head, Blueskin’s ruffianly visage, and every stone and iron bar of the 
old gaol of Newgate. So, with the co-operation of the late Mr. David 
Bogue, the publisher : his shop was in Fleet Street (next the Punch 
office eastward, St. Bride’s Passage lying between), G. C. started, in 
1841, the shilling serial called “ George Cruikshank’s Omnibus.” The 
wood-engraved frontispiece representing in dexterous perspective the 
interior of an omnibus full of passengers was in itself alone worth the 
shilling. But the first number contained likewise a marvellously etched 
conspectus by George of the World as it Rolls, crowded with minute 
figures, and a number of highly comic sketches drawn on wood, to 
which was attached something approaching an autobiographical 
résumé of George’s career. His own portrait in a variety of aspects 
and attitudes, drawn by his own pencil, was capital. Whether the 
accompanying letter-press was from George’s pen, “revised and 
settled,” as the lawyers say, by Thackeray or by Laman Blanchard or 
by both (G. C.’s own literary style being as hazy, and grammatically 
as “weak at the knees,” as the march of his pencil and etching 
needle was strong and clear and sure), I have not been able to ascer- 
tain. The article displays, throughout, much diverting and good- 
humoured self-consciousness, which is never, however, fulsome or 
offensive. An egotist George certainly was—in the sense that Mon- 
taigne, and Howel, and “ Anatomy” Burton were egotists—but he 
was the very reverse of a selfish man. Throughout his long and 
laborious life he was continually sacrificing himself for others. Vain, 
too—pardonably vain—it must be candidly admitted that he con- 
sistently showed himself to be ; but he was not a conceited man. 
Lest I should be accused of stumbling into a paradox, I will briefly 
define that which appears to me to be the distinction between 
tolerable vanity and tolerable ‘conceit. The pardonably vain man 
knows his own worth and strength, what he has done, what he means 
(D.V.) to do ; and he cannot help telling the world now and again 
of those wishes. But he knows that there are a great many folks as 
good and better than he, and he admires them and does them loving 
justice. The unbearably conceited man thinks himself to be just the 
cleverest and wisest creature on the face of the whole carth, and re- 
fuses to admit the existence of talent or sagacity in any other 
human being. It is a good thing, I take it, fora nobleman to 
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remind himself now and again that he is a peer of the realm ; but at 
the same time he might likewise bear in mind that there are other 
members of the House of Lords in addition to himself. 

The “Omnibus” which started so gaily was not on the whole, I 
am afraid, a very successful venture. If the first number contained 
slightly too much of George, there was scarcely enough of him in the 
succeeding instalments ; and one month his admirers were bitterly 
disappointed to find, in lieu of a whole-page etching of some droll sub- 
ject by this favourite humourist, a full-length portrait of Miss Adelaide 
Kemble as Norma. For the rest, the “ Omnibus” afforded George 
ample opportunity to display his mirth-provoking powers in “ Nobody 
and the New Police Act,” “The Strange Cat,” and that inimitable scene 
supposed to take place in a boarding-school for young ladies, 
with the motto, “Oh ! Goodness Gracious : here’s a great Blackbeetle!” 
The blackbeetle—or rather beadle, for the insect is a sable repre- 
sentation in miniature of Mr. Bumble himself, cocked hat, parochial 
staff of office and all—is slowly crawling over the carpet to the 
horror and affright of the young ladies, who are jumping on chairs 
and sofas and gathering up their skirts to avoid contact with the 
abhorred but harmless little creature. Why this prejudice against 
blackbeetles? I am not ashamed to say that I like beetles, and that 
in their cockroach form on board ship, in the West Indies, I have 
found them quite agreeable companions. 

While George Cruikshank’s “Omnibus” was taking up, and (alack !) 
also setting down subscribers, the fire in the Tower of London took 
place. The great Armouries (hideous piles of brick, erected by Sir 
Christopher Wren for William III.) were utterly consumed ; hundreds 
of thousands of stands of arms were consumed ; and the regalia in 
the Martin Tower had a very narrow escape. George was, I think, on 
terms of intimacy with Mr. Swift, the then keeper of the Jewel-house, 
and he seems to have been present at the fire ; at all events, there 
appeared in the “ Omnibus” some very striking little etched vignettes, 
showing how Mr. Swift, assisted by a posse of stout warders, broke 
down with pickaxes and sledge-hammers the bars of the great iron 
cage enclosing the regalia, and conveyed the crowns and sceptres to 
a place of safety. Soon after this the “ Omnibus” ceased running. 
Apart from its artistic merits, which were many, its literary contents 
were varied and brilliant. Specially to be remembered in the letter- 
press was Thackeray’s “ King of Brentford’s Testament,” and a number 
of very beautiful little poems by poor Laman Blanchard. Finally, the 
“Omnibus ” should be noted as the closing point of an important 
stage of George Cruikshank’s career. It was the last piece of 
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important work executed by him on copper; and his enforced 
abandonment of chalcography for chalypsography (enforced by the 
larger number of impressions which a steel plate will yield) is to be re- 
gretted from the circumstance that when executing elaborate etchings 
on steel he ceased to a great extent to bite in his plates with his own 
hands ; and that, moreover, many of the skies, and much of his 
closely cross-hatched architectural and foreground work, was now 
“ machine-ruled,” instead of being free-handed. Some of the later 
plates to the “Tower of London” seem to be (the figures apart) 
almost wholly “‘ machined.” Look in particular at “ Jane Imploring 
Mary to spare her Husband’s life ;” “‘ Elizabeth confronted with Wyatt 
in the Torture-chamber ;” the sky and distant buildings in the “ Fate 
of Nightgall ;” and “ The Night before the Execution ;” the last being 
at least three parts of machine work to one of free-handed needling. 
A good deal of this mechanical labour was “ put out” and performed 
by Robert Cruikshank. 

The great success of the “ Tower of London,” which, in addition 
to the etchings, was graced by a host of delightful little vignettes 
drawn on wood by George in his best and mellowest manner, 
naturally led to the publication of “‘ Windsor Castle,” another of Mr. 
Ainsworth’s unwieldy and sensationally melodramatic romances. The 
literary portion of “ Windsor Castle” was additionally marred by the 
introduction of a supernatural personage, our old friend Herne the 
Hunter, about the clumsiest fiend ever introduced on the stage of 
letters since Ben Jonson’s dunderheaded demon in “ The Devil is an 
Ass.” The conversations of Herne with King Henry VIII. and the 
Earl of Surrey are inexpressibly ludicrous ; but Herne wears even a 
more comical guise when George represents him as mounted on the 
celebrated Cruikshankian horse, an animal which certainly deserves 
a place in a Museum of Extraordinary Quadrupeds, between the 
historic steed on which Mr. Millais made Sir Isambras cross the 
ford and the celebrated camel evolved by the German artist out 
of his internal consciousness. George could draw the ordinary 
nag of real life well enough: witness the memorable “ Deaf 
Postilion” in “* Three Courses and a Dessert,” the inimitable post- 
boy in “Humphrey Clinker,” and the graphically weedy “screw ” 
in “Protestant Bill;” but when he essayed to portray a charger, 
or a hunter, or a lady’s hack, or even a pair of carriage horses, 
the result was the most grotesque of failures. The noble animal 
has, 1 apprehend, forty-four “ points,” technically speaking, and 
from the muzzle to the spavin-place, from the crest to the withers, 
from the root of the dock to the fetlock, George was wrong in 
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them all. His fiery steed bore an equal resemblance to a Suffolk 
punch with the head of a griffin and the legs of an antelope, and that 
traditionary cockhorse on which the lady was supposed to. ride.to 
Banbury Cross, with rings on her fingers and bells on her toes. 
“Windsor Castle” contained, nevertheless, some astonishingly fine 
work in small figures, and in effects of light and shade. No less 
than three artists co-operated in the illustrations to the romance. 
George was of course facile princeps as an etcher, but the small 
vignettes were drawn on wood, not by him, but by a very skilful and 
graceful draughtsman, the late W. Alfred Delamotte ; and four or five 
of the etchings in the earlier portion of the book were specially 
commissioned from Paris and were the production of the famous 
Frenchman, Tony Johannot, the illustrator of Molitre, of “ Don 
Quixote,” of “ Manon Lescaut,” of the “ Nouvelle Heloise,” and of 
a host of French classics. In the plates which he contributed to 
“ Windsor Castle,” M. Johannot showed himself to be an accomplished 
master of form and chiaroscuro and a very graceful manipulator of 
the etching needle ; but he was evidently imperfectly acquainted 
with the processes of “biting in” and “stopping out,” and the 
tone of his etchings, delicate and symmetrical as they were, was too 
uniformly grey. In his foregrounds he seems to have made frequent 
use of the dry-point ; but the effect which he. produced by this 
means, although charming in the earlier plates, soon disappeared 
under the action of the rolling press, or remained visible only in the 
form of a series of unmeaning scratches. The faintest of Tony 
Johannot’s illustrations to “ Windsor Castle” is the “ Banquet in St. 
George’s Hall.” The most forcible is the “ Meeting in the Cloisters 
of St. George’s Chapel.” 

At this point I designedly leave George Cruikshank as an etcher. 
In the outset of this paper I remarked that I had not the remotest 
intention of writing a biography, however slight, of him—that is a 
task which will be undertaken by far abler hands than mine; nor 
does it enter within the compass of my design to compile a catalogue 
raisonné of his works. That must be a labour of time and patience, 
and one, moreover, that must be subject to continuous additions and 
emendations, for I doubt whether the most enthusiastic admirer of the 
artist or the most assiduous collector of his prints is.completely cog- 
nizant of all the things he did ; and I very much question whether 
George in the last years of his life had a complete cognizance of the 
full extent of his work himself. I remember while in Mexico in 1864 
disentombing from a dusty cupboard in the country house of my dear 
deceased friend Don Eustaqio Barron, a book called, I think, “ Life 
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in Paris,” written about 1822, and containing at least forty coloured 
etchings by George Cruikshank. Don Eustaqio gave me the book, 
and on bringing it home to Europe I showed it to George, who at 
first professed his utter ignorance of the entire performance. Slowly 
and dimly, however, the remembrance came back to him, but in 
ultimately recalling the circumstances under which the work had been 
done—he specially remembered that he had been very inadequately 
paid by the publisher of “ Life in Paris”—he mentioned the curious 
fact that he had never himself been in Paris in his life. 

It remains for me only to conclude this Life Memory by briefly 
narrating how it was that I first came to know George Cruikshank 
personally. It was early in the year 1843. I had just left school, and 
my mother was somewhat perplexed to know what to do with a raw, 
headstrong, moody, and ill-conditioned lad, whose main qualifications 
for active life were an imperfect acquaintance with three or four 
languages and a capacity for drawing grotesque figures with pen and 
ink. Stay: I had a considerable practical knowledge of cookery, 
acquired from my mother, who, like most West Indians, was an 
amateur cordon bleu ; and it is only a pity that she had not money 
enough to apprentice me to the head chef at the Crown and Anchor 
or the Thatched House Tavern. As it was, at the age of fifteen, I 
was little more than an embarrassing incumbrance. It suddenly 
occurred to me that I might earn a livelihood as an artist. Among 
our intimate friends was a then celebrated oboe player named Grattan 
Cooke, the son of that esteemed British maestro, the late T. P. Cooke. 
Grattan knew nearly all the famous artists of the day; and he gave me 
three letters of introduction: one to good old Mr. Riviere, the drawing 
master (the father of the renowned cantatrice and traveller, Madame 
Anna Bishop) ; another to Edwin Landseer, and a third to George 
Cruikshank. Edwin Landseer I did not succeed in seeing. He was 
away, I think, in Scotland ; and it was not until nearly twenty years 
afterwards that, meeting him—then become Sir Edwin—at dinner, I 
told him how I had missed him. Good old Mr. Riviere, who 
was busy “touching up” a multitude of pencil and water-colour 
drawings, emanating I fancy from boarding schools for young ladies 
—and the time of year was close on the Midsummer holidays— 
looked over my pen-and-ink scratches; but his criticism, on the 
whole, was not much more encouraging than that which Sir Joshua 
was always ready to pass on the productions of juvenile aspirants in 
art. It amounted to “pretty, pretty, pretty,” and little else. And 
then I went—in a somewhat dejected mood, I must admit—to George 
Cruikshank, who lived at the time in Amwell Street, Pentonville Hill. 
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He must then have been about fifty years of age, and, his short stature 
excepted, was a strikingly handsome man. I can see him now, ina 
shawl-pattern dressing gown, and with the little spaniel which he has 
introduced in the meerschaum-smoking reverie in the “Table Book” 
basking on the hearth-rug. He received me with great kindness, and 
kept me with him more than two hours minutely examining my 
drawings, pointing out their defects, showing (with a little curved 
gold pencil) how the faults might be remedied, but giving me words 
of bright comfort and hope. I went away trembling all over with 
surprise, and gratitude, and joy; but I was yet lingering on the 
doorstep, when he opened the door and called me back into the 
passage. ‘These were his “more last words.” “It’s a very precarious 
profession,” quoth he, “and if you mean to do anything you'll have 
to work much harder than ever the coalheavers do, down Durham 
Yard.” It was my fate, not so many years afterwards, to discover 
that art was not my vocation, but I adopted in its stead a profession 
quite as precarious and involving perhaps quite as much hard work 
as that accomplished by the coalheaving gentlemen who used to wear 
red plush breeches and fantail hats. 

My life for a long period following the year 1843 was a very 
wandering and uncertain one ; and I have been in a great many 
more places and have picked up crusts in a great many more ways 
than the majority of my friends are aware of. During fifteen years I 
saw scarcely anything of George Cruikshank ; but in the year 1860, 
when I was writing some papers about Hogarth in the Cornhill 
Magazine, George came, spontaneously, to see me, beaming, of 
course, and with both his hands out. Eighteen years have elapsed 
since then; and to the day, almost, of his death our intercourse 
never ceased to be of the most affectionate and cordial nature. 
Watts Phillips and myself (Watts had been his favourite pupil) he 
always addressed as “his boys;” and we never dreamt, although 
he was old enough to be our grandfather, of calling him anything else 
but “ George.” I had secretly loved and admired him in my childhood 
long before I knew him ; and in the maturity of my age, when scarcely 
a week passed without my seeing him, I loved him with my whole 
heart. ‘To me he will ever be, next to William Hogarth, the brightest 
of English pictorial satirists and humourists and the best of men. No 
insinuations of his shortcomings or his frailties (who is without some?) 
will ever remove his image from the niche in which I placed it, long 
years ago ; and I should have been miserably wretched to the end of my 
days had I not been suffered to see my dear old friend laid peacefully 
in his grave and to be one of the bearers of the pall at his burial. 

GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, 
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THE TRANSIT OF MERCURY 
ON MAY 6. 


N May 6th, one of those astronomical events will occur which 
depend on three members of the solar system being for a 
while nearly in a straight line. There are so many of these bodies, 
and their movements are so varied, that in reality it very often 
happens that three of them get nearly into a straight line. But most 
of these occurrences have no special interest for us. It is only when the 
earth herself is one of the three bodies that as a rule a phenomenon 
well worth observing takes place. There are exceptions to this rule 
as when astronomers watch an eclipse of one of Jupiter’s moons; for 
when such an event happens, the sun, Jupiter, and that moon are the 
three bodies which fall for the moment into line. When we watch 
Jupiter hiding one of his moons, however, or one of his moons 
entering on Jupiter’s face, it is the earth, Jupiter, and that moon 
which fall into line. When ur own moon is eclipsed, the moon, 
earth, and sun are in line. When the sun is eclipsed, the earth, 
moon, and sun are in line. And when the transit of one of the 
planets Venus or Mercury occurs, it is the earth, that planet, and the 
sun, which are for the time nearly in line. But it is not every case 
even of this kind which has any special interest. For if the earth, 
the sun, and Mercury (for example) are nearly in a straight line, but 
the planet beyond the sun, the occurrence is not worth watching ; 
and the like if the earth, the sun, and Venus are in line. As for 
the other planets, when any one of them comes nearly into line with 
the earth and the sun, no interest whatever attaches to the phe- 
nomenon, whether the earth lies between the sun and such planet, 
or the sun between the planet and the earth. When, however, two 
planets on the same side of the earth come nearly into line with the 
earth, we have the pretty phenomenon ofa visible conjunction of two 
planets, if at the same time the sun is on the other side of the earth 
from that on which lie the two planets. When, as very seldom 
happens, the sun is so placed on the other side that the two planets, 
the earth, and the sun, are all four nearly on a line, the phenomena 
are still more striking, because then the two planets shine with their 
fullest splendour ona midnight sky. Or, again, if three planets (well 
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illuminated) are all nearly on a line with the earth, we have the still 
more interesting phenomenon of three planets nearly in conjunction. It 
will show how seldom such phenomena as this occur, to mention that 
there is as yet no recorded case in the history of astronomy of three 
planets being visible at the same time on a space as small as that 
covered hy the moon’s disc. And if there were aught of truth in 
the fancy of some old astronomers that at some remote time all the 
planets and the sun were in a straight line, and were then simul- 
taneously started on their courses, it may be shown that they would 
not again fall into that position in a million times as many millions 
of years as the earth had lasted seconds according to the simple faith 
of those old astronomers. 

Transits of Mercury are neither so infrequent as to possess, like 
transits of Venus, very great interest, nor so frequent, on the other 
hand, as to be among those common astronomical events with whose 
phenomena all astronomers and nearly all well-educated persons 
might be expected to be familiar. A little consideration will show 
on what their recurrence depends. I do not think that the 
readers of this magazine need turn in despair from the few con- 
siderations into which I propose now to enter, on this special point. 
I believe, indeed, that, in many cases of the kind, it is not any 
inherent difficulty in the subject dealt with, but the use of technical 
terms only, which renders explanations of this kind unacceptable. 

Mercury goes round the sun once in a little less than 88 days, 
while, as we all know, the earth goes round the sun once in 365} 
days,—Mercury traversing an inner circuit, his distance from the sun 
being only about 36,000,000 miles, while the earth’s is about 
92,500,000 miles. If the three bodies, the sun, Mercury, and the 
earth, were in a line, ix that order, Mercury going round at his rapid 
rate would complete a circuit while the earth was traversing rather 
less than a quarter of her circuit round the sun. So that in these 
88 days Mercury would have gained more than three-quarters of a 
circuit. He would gain another quarter in about a third of the time, 
that is, in about 29 days ; but as he has not gwife another quarter to 
gain, he comes into line with the sun and the earth (in the order, sun, 
Mercury, earth), as at first, in about 28 more days, making close on 
116 days in all. Thus, on the average (for Mercury has a rather 
eccentric path, and travels with a rather wide variation of rate), the 
two planets come together nearly in a line on the same side of the 
sun at intervals of rather less than 116 days, or rather oftener than 
three times a' year. Mercury is then said (technically but con- 
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veniently) to be in inferior conjunction with the sun. So that, if 
Mercury travelled in the same plane as the earth, we should see him 
thrice a year or more pass right athwart the centre of the sun’s face. 
But the plane in which he travels is inclined to that in which the 
earth travels, the line in which the two planes cut each other passing 
from the point crossed by the earth on about November 8 or 9, 
through the sun, to the point crossed by the earth on about May 6 
or 7. Accordingly, when the two planets are in the same direc- 
tion from the sun (or Mercury in inferior conjunction) at any other 
time in the year except these two (or within a day or two of 
November 8 and May 6), Mercury, though he crosses the sun’s 
place on the sky, passes either above or below the solar disc, not 
athwart its centre or any part of it. 

We see, then, that for a transit of Mercury to occur, the date 
must be near one of these two, May 6 and November 8, and 
Mercury in inferior conjunction. Suppose this to happen, as it will 
on May 6. Then rather less than four months later Mercury 
again passes between the earth and the sun, but at quite the wrong 
time of year for a transit ; and the same is the case when he next 
passes that way, rather less than eight months after May 6. The 
third passage of the kind would give a transit if, instead of three 
times about 116 days, or about 347 days, exactly a full year 
had passed from the transit of May 6. For in that case the passage 
of Mercury between the earth and the sun would occur at the right 
time of year. But the difference of about 18 days is more than 
enough to prevent a transit from occurring. In fact Mercury passes 
between the earth and sun on April 17, 1879, which is too far from 
the critical date May 6. In 1880 the corresponding passage occurs 
about 18 days earlier still, All this while, too, no passage of 
Mercury between the earth and sun occurs anywhere near November 
8-9 ; for, roughly, the next passages after May 6 occur four months 
after and eight months after May, or are as far as possible from occurring 
at a date six months removed. So for a while there are no transits. 
Yet it is easy to see that the backward movement of the dates, for 
each of the three passages of the year, will cause a transit to occur 
before long. The dates step backward by about 18 days each year, 
and in thus stepping backward must before long step either on to or 
very close to the two critical parts of the year, May 6-7 and 
November 8-9. The dates which step backward from May 6 are 
safe enough for a long succession of years. Those which step 
backward from the next passage of Mercury between earth and sun 
(September 10, 1878) have also a long clear range before them till 
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they come near the critical May dates, and as a matter of fact, when 
they do get there they will step clear over the critical part of the 
month. But the dates which step backward, year by year, from the 
inferior conjunction of Mercury on December 26 next, have not far to 
go before they come near the critical November dates, and as a matter. 
of fact they do not step clear over those dates, but right among them. 
Thus their first step back is to December 10, 1879; their next, to 
November 23, 1880, and their third, to November 7, 1881, well 
within the November transit period; and therefore a transit will occur. 

But enough of considerations of this sort. Let it suffice to note 
that the next transit of Mercury will occur on the date just named, 
November 7, 1881, the next thereafter on May 10, 1891, the next on 
November 10, 1894; and so forth. The intervals beween successive 
transits, from that of r802 to the end of the present century, have 
been as follows in years, 13, 7, 94, 34; 94, 34) 13, 75 94) 34) 94, 34 
and it will be noticed that the iatter half of the series repeats the 
numbers of the former half. The series does not, however, go on 
continuously through these six numbers, 13, 7, 93, 33, 94, 34, for 
ever and ever, though for the next century or two it will do so. 

But now, it may perhaps be asked, what special interest exists in 
the transits of the small planet Mercury? Supposing he does every 
now and then come between the earth and the sun in such sort as to 
be seen in the form of a small black spot crossing the sun’s face, 
does science gain in any way from the observation of such events? 
It is known that when Venus crosses the sun’s face astronomers are 
enabled to obtain a fresh measurement of the sun’s distance ; and 
though the measurements obtained in this way seem to labour under 
the disadvantage of differing widely from each other, it is to be 
inferred that the astronomer finds some advantage in obtaining them. 
But Mercury cannot, it appears, be used in this way. What advan- 
tage can there be, then (it is asked), in observing transits of this planet ? 

There is one scientific result of considerable value which is 
gained by such observations, though it is not a result on whose 
utility I could advantageously descant in these pages,—the motions 
of Mercury can be more exactly noted by timing him on these 
occasions than by any other form of observation. Passing over that 
point, however, the importance of which can only be rightly appre- 
ciated by the mathematician, let us see what else the observer of a 
transit of Mercury may hope to recognise. 

When Mercury was first observed in transit, the chief interest of 
the observation probably arose from the evidence which it afforded 
in fayoyr of the Copernican theory. Not, indeed, that the Ptcle- 
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maic theory would have been overthrown by the mere recognition 
of the fact that Mercury can pass between the earth and the sun ; 
for he might have so done, even if the earth had been the chief 
centre of his movements. But, in reality, it was essential to full faith 
in the older system that the planets should, one and all, be regarded 
as self-luminous bodies—celestial orbs, as distinguished from bodies 
terrestrial, dull, and opaque. To see Mercury as a black spot on 
the sun’s face was to see him as, according to the true Ptolemaic 
faith, he could not be, as a body, namely, having no lustre save what 
it owes to the illumining sun. 

Probably it was the recognition of this fact which gave to the 
earliest observations of Mercury and Venus upon the sun’s face their 
special charm—a charm which even the most enthusiastic modern 
astronomer is unable fully to realise. Thus when Crabtree, at the 
invitation of Horrocks, saw Venus on the sun’s face on December 4 
(November 24, Old Style), 1639, he was for a while so lost in 
ecstasy as to be unable to take due record of the planet’s position. 
“Rapt in contemplation,” says Horrocks (in an account more fully 
given in my treatise on the transits of Venus,) “my most esteemed 
friend William Crabtree, a person who has few superiorsin mathe- 
matical learning,” “ stood for some time motionless, scarcely trusting 
his own senses, through excess of joy ; for we astronomers have, as 
it were, a womanish disposition, and are over-joyed with trifles, and 
such small matters as scarcely make an impression upon others; a 
susceptibility which those who will may deride with impunity, even in 
my own presence ; and if it gratify them, I too will join in the 
merriment. One thing I request: let no severe Cato be seriously 
offended with our follies ; for, to speak poetically, what young man 
on earth would not, like ourselves, fondly admire Venus (emblem of 
love) in conjunction with the sun (emblem of riches), pudchritudinem 
divitiis conjunctam. 

Gassendi had described, in like playful vein, his earlier observation 
of a transit of Mercury. It may be remarked in passing, however, 
that Gassendi in 1631, like Horrocks and Crabtree in 1639, had one 
reason for delight which is wanting to the modern astronomer. They 
were far from being sure on what day, even, the transit would happen, 
or if it would happen in the day hours (of their observatory) at all. 
The astronomer who prepares to watch the transit of Mercury on 
May 6 next will know, thanks to the Superintendent of our Nautical 
Almanac, the true time within a minute or so when Mercury will 
first appear on the sun’s face. This contrasts strangely with Gassendi’s 
position. Kepler had announced that Mercury would cross the sun’s 
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face probably on November 7 (October 28, Old Style), 1631. But so 
far was Gassendi from expecting the exact fulfilment of the prediction, 
that he began to watch on November 5. On that day the weather 
was unfavourable ; and on the 6th also clouds covered the sky nearly 
the whole day. The morning of the 7th was also cloudy. Shortly 
before eight the sun broke for a few minutes through the‘clouds ; but 
it was still too misty for Gassendi to determine whether there was any 
small black disc on the face of the sun. It was not till about nine on 
the 7th that he could examine the sun’s disc closely enough to assure 
himself whether Mercury was there or not. 

But before we note the result of this scrutiny, let us consider how 
Gassendi was observing the sun. Our modern astronomer has his 
powerful equatorial, steadily driven by clockwork, so as to keep the 
observed object always in view, without hand-guidance. When ob- 
serving the sun, his eyes are protected either by darkening glasses or 
by one or other of several ingenious devices for reducing the bril- 
liancy of the sun’s light. When the time draws near on May 6 for 
transit to begin, the astronomer can set his telescope on the sun, can 
set his clockwork going, and can commence his watch within a few 
seconds of the appointed time. How was it with Gassendi? We have 
seen how he had waited for more than two days in uncertainty when 
the transit might begin ; and if it had not occurred on the 7th, he 
was prepared to continue his watch until evening on November g. 
But what instrumental adjuncts had he? To begin with, he had no 
telescope at all. Though Mercury in transit is utterly invisible to the 
keenest eyesight, Gassendi was prepared to observe the transit with- 
out a telescope. His only instrumental appliances were a white 
screen on which a circle was traced, and a shutter with a small hole 
in it, through which the sun’s light was allowed to fall upon the 
screen, placed at such a distance that the solar image thus formed 
just coincided with the circle, no light being admitted into the room 
except through the small hole in the shutter. ‘These were all his 
arrangements in the room in which he was himself observing. He had 
an assistant in another room above him, armed with one of the large 
quadrants then in vogue for taking altitudes of the sun. This 
assistant was to observe the sun’s height when Gassendi gave a signal 
by stamping on the room of the floor beneath—a method of commu- 
nication somewhat inferior to the telegraphic signalling adopted nowa- 
days in large observatories. Even if the assistant attended, a stamp 
on the floor of a room below him might easily have escaped his 
notice ; and we shall see presently that the assistant did not attend. 

Towards nine the sun became clear, and the image of the sun 
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formed on-the screen was as well defined as by Gassendi’s arrangement 
it could well be made. Upon it a small black spot could be seen. But 
the spot was by no means large enough to be the planet Mercury, whose 
diameter had been estimated by astronomers at about 7,000 miles (or 
rather, they estimated the apparent diameter at what would correspond 
to about 7,000.miles according to our present estimate of the scale of 
planetary distances). Gassendi was familiar with the existence of 
spots on the sun, which Fabricius, Galileo, and Scheiner had dis- 
covered twenty-one years earlier. He concluded that one of these 
had formed since the day before, when no such spot had been visible. 
Soon after nine he had another view of the sun, and it seemed to him 
that the spot had moved much more quickly than an ordinary sun spot 
would have moved in the time. In fact, a sunspot takes twelve or 
thirteen days crossing the sun’s visible hemisphere, and this spot 
seemed travelling at such a rate that it would complete the transit in 
a few hours at mést. Gassendi began to suspect that the spot, small 
though it was, must be Mercury in transit. He endeavoured, how- 
ever, to recall his earlier determination of the spot’s position, con- 
ceiving that he must have made some mistake, especially as the 
hour assigned by Kepler for the transit had not yet come. But pre- 
sently the sun again broke through the clouds, and now the spot had 
so manifestly moved away from its former position that no doubt 
could remain. The phenomenon,so long waited for, was in progress, 
—a transit of Mercury was, for the first time, witnessed by human eyes. 

Gassendi stamped loudly on the floor, expecting that his assistant 
would immediately take the sun’s altitude. But the assistant made 
no sign. He was perhaps tired of watching; or possibly a friend 
had called in and the two were strolling away from the house of the 
anxious astronomer, whose hopes very likely seemed fanciful enough 
to others. Poor Gassendi had to watch Mercury passing steadily 
onwards to the place where it was to leave the solar disc, without 
any means of timing the stages of the planet’s progress, but hoping 
his assistant would return before Mercury had passed quite off the 
sun’s face. Every minute that he was thus kept waiting involved a 
distinct loss to the astronomy of our own time; for it may truly be 
said that really exact observations of the motions of Mercury began 
on the day of Gassendi’s transit. Astronomers consider that their 
science suffered appreciably through Horrocks’s absence from his 
telescope at the critical moment when the transit of Venus on 
December 4, 1639, was beginning; but at least Horrocks had the 
excuse that he was engaged (the day being Sunday) in attendance at 
church. Gassendi’s assistant had no such excuse; for November 7, 
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1631, was a Friday. Fortunately, this Gallio came back before 
Mercury had passed off the sun’s face; and he effected some time- 
observations, giving a starting-point whence the motions of Mercury 
might thereafter be reckoned, though we may be sure the time was 
not nearly so accurately determined as it would have,been if the 
careless fellow had been at his post from the beginning. 

As already mentioned, Gassendi’s account of his observations, 
addressed to his friend Professor Shickhard, of the University of 
Tiibingen, is as fanciful as Horrocks’s description of the ecstasy of 
Crabtree during the transit of Venus in 1639. “The crafty god,” 
writes Gassendi, “had sought to deceive astronomers by passing 
over the sun a little earlier than was expected, and had drawn a veil 
of dark clouds over the earth in order to make his escape more 
effectual. But Apollo, acquainted with his knavish tricks from his 
infancy, would not allow him to pass altogether unnoticed. To be 
brief, I have been more fortunate than those hunters after Mercury 
who sought the cunning god in the sun. I found him out, and saw 
him where no one else had ever seen him.” 

I have said that Gassendi at first considered the black spot too 
small to be Mercury. Yet the spot, as he measured it, was a great 
deal too large for Mercury. Of course, the image formed on his 
screen was but a blurred and imperfect picture of Mercury in transit. 
Indeed, it is somewhat surprising that he should have seen Mercury 
at all by so unsatisfactory a method. 

The next transit of Mercury observed by astronomers occurred 
on November 3, 1651. It was only seen by Shakerley, a young 
Englishman, who, finding it would be visible in Asia, went to 
Surat in India for the express purpose of seeing it. In Wing’s 
“ Astronomia Britannica” this gentleman appears under the strange 
and scarcely English-sounding name of Schakerlaus. 

The third observed transit of Mercury occurred on May 3, 1661, 
and was the first which was ever seen by more than one astronomer. 
Huyghens, Hevelius, Street, and Mercator witnessed the phenomenon. 
Huyghens observed it at Long Acre, with a telescope of excellent 
workmanship. May 3, 1661, was the day of the coronation of 
Charles II., but Huyghens was not diverted from the study of Mer- 
cury by the rejoicings of the London citizens at the coronation of 
that exemplary prince. Hevelius, who observed the transit at 
Dantzic, was surprised to find how small Mercury really is. He 
found its disc to be scarcely half as large in diameter as Gassendi 


had estimated it. 
The fourth transit of Mercury—at least, the fourth which is 
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recorded as having been observed by astronomers—was that of 
November 7, 1677. It was witnessed by Halley at St. Helena, and 
is interesting as having suggested to him the idea of that special 
method of observing transits of Venus for the determination of the 
sun’s distance, whereof we heard so much during the three or four 
years preceding the last transit of the Planet of Love. His account 
of the matter, written in 1716, runs as follows :—“ About forty years 
ago, while at the island of St. Helena, I was attending to the con- 
stellations which revolve around the South Pole; it happened that I 
observed, with all possible care, Mercury passing over the sun’s disc; 
and succeeding beyond my expectations, I obtained accurately, by 
means of an excellent telescope, the moment when Mercury, in his 
immersion, appeared to touch the inner edge of the sun ; and also 
the moment of his touching the edge at emerging, whence I found the 
interval of time to be—” but it matters little what he found the interval 
of time to be—“ without an error of one single second of time. For 
a thread of solar light, intercepted between the dark body of the 
planet and the bright edge of the sun, appeared, however fine, to meet 
the eye; and as it struck the eye, the denticle made on the sun’s 
edge at Mercury’s entrance was seen to vanish, and also that made 
at his emerging seemed to begin in an instant.” Then he explains 
how and why this observation suggested to him the idea of using 
observations of the same kind, but on the nearer planet Venus, to 
determine the sun’s distance. It has been claimed for Gregory, the 
mathematician, that he preceded Halley in making this suggestion ; 
but on insufficient grounds ; for what Gregory really suggested was 
altogether different, and had, indeed, no value whatever, as Sir 
Edmund Beckett has pointed out in the two last editions of his fine 
work, “ Astronomy without Mathematics.” 

So far we have considered only such interest as transits of Mer- 
cury derive from the evidence they afford of the accuracy of 
astronomers’ calculations of this planet’s movements. At the present 
time this accuracy has reached so great a degree of perfection that 
astronomers would be dissatisfied if Mercury failed to make his 
transit stages within a few seconds of the predicted time. Probably 
the last occasion when any special gratification was derived by an 
astronomer from Mercury’s close fulfilment of predictions respecting 
his motions, was the transit of November 8th, 1802, when the veteran 
Lalande, after forty years’ labour in perfecting the tables of planetary 
motions, had an opportunity of testing their accuracy, or at least the 
accuracy of those special tables which related to Mercury. He was 
seventy years old when he witnessed the transit, ‘a sight,” he says, 
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“which I was the more anxious to view, as I can never see another.” 
We are glad, therefore, to learn that the transit was well seen by the 
aged astronomer. “The weather was exceedingly favourable,” he 
says, “and astronomers enjoyed in the completest manner the sight 
of this curious phenomenon.” 

But now we must consider the peculiarities of appearance pre- 
sented by the planet Mercury when passing athwart the face of the 
sun. For though the circumstances are not then altogether the most 
favourable for studying the physical condition of the planet, yet 
some phenomena may then be looked for which could not possibly 
be presented at any other time. 

Gassendi had noted in 1631 that the planet seemed to be 
surrounded by a ring of ruddy light; but Gassendi’s method of 
observing the transit was too unsatisfactory to allow of our placing 
much reliance upon any such peculiarities. The single fact that the 
planet as seen by him seemed to have a diameter half as great again 
as the true diameter, is sufficient to show that he could not possibly 
have detected any of the delicate phenomena which might arise ‘from 
the existence of an atmosphere round Mercury. 

Plantade seems to have been the first to clearly recognise the 
fact that during transit the disc of Mercury appears to be surrounded 
by a luminous ring. In 1799 the astronomers Schroter and Harding 
observed the ring, which they describe as a nebulous ring of a dark 
tinge approaching to a violet colour. The same appearance was 
noted by Dr. Moll of Utrecht during the transit of 1832. Dr. Grant, 
in his “History of Physical Astronomy,” remarks that ‘ many 
persons, on the other hand, who have observed the transit just men- 
tioned did not perceive any indications of a ring around the planet, 
nor have the observations of more recent transits 6f the planet 
served to confirm the existence of such a phenomenon. It is, there- 
fore,” he considers, “ very probably a spurious appearance depending 
upon some optical cause.” It could readily be undefstood that 
observers less closely attentive than those above named might fail to 
detect a phenomenon which is probably of some delicacy, whether 
optical or real. And so far as later observations have been con- 
cerned, it is certain that some of the most skilful observers of modern 
times, using telescopes of the best construction, have recognised the 
appearance of a bright ring round Mercury in transit, to say nothing 
for the moment of corresponding observations in the case of Venus 
under conditions apparently precluding the possibility of any merely 
optical explanation. 

During the transit of Mercury on November 5, 1868, Mr. Huggins, 
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the eminent astronomical spectroscopist, made the following observa- 
tions : First, to show that the atmospheric conditions were favourable 
he notes that, though “the sun’s edge was a little tremulous from 
atmospheric agitation, the solar surface was so well defined that the 
bright granules of which it is composed could be distinctly seen. 
The planet appeared as a well-defined round black spot. Whilst 
carefully examining the immediate neighbourhood of the spot for the 
possible detection of a satellite, I perceived that the planet was 
surrounded by an aureola of light a little brighter than the sun’s disc. 
The breadth of the luminous annulus was about one-third of the 
planet’s apparent diameter. The aureola did not fade off at the 
outer margin, but remained of about the same brightness throughout, 
with a defined boundary. The aureola was not sensibly coloured, 
and was only to be distinguished from the solar surface by a very 
small increase of brilliancy.” 

Let us consider attentively the relations here presented, because 
if the observed phenomena were in truth objective, not merely sub- 
jective, they are pregnant with significance. 

Mercury has a diameter of about 3,000 miles, but the disc of 
Mercury hides a circular space on the sun having a diameter o about 
4,300 miles, because Mercury is nearer than the sun to us in the 
proportion of about 7 to 10. So that the aureole’s apparent breadth 
corresponded to a breadth of 1,430 miles or so at the sun’s distance, 
or to rather more than 1-6ooth part of the sun’s breadth. Of course 
the envelope (if the ring indicated the existence of an envelope) 
surrounded Mercury, and to estimate its true thickness we have to 
consider its apparent thickness as 1,000 miles, not 1,430; but my 
object just now is to consider what relation the apparent breadth of 
the ring bore to the solar features, because in that way one can judge 
what room there was for probable error of estimation. Every 
observer of the sun knows that a breadth of 1,430 miles on the sun’s 
globe is a very insignificant quantity indeed, even in a telescope of 
considerable power. I find from observations made at Greenwich 
upon the same transit that at the end (a more favourable time for 
observing the phenomena than when Huggins first saw the aureola— 
for the transit ended at nine o’clock—two hours only after sunrise) 
there were marked signs of distortion of the disc of Mercury as seen 
by two observers at Greenwich. These effects were due partly to what 
is called irradiation—the apparent expansion of a bright object seen 
on a dark ground, accompanied by the corresponding contraction of 
a dark body seen upon a bright ground—and partly to optical pecu- 
liarities arising from the nature of the instrument employed. One is 
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a physiological phenomenon, the other an optical one ; but neither is 
subjective, for of course Mercury does not really change in shape as 
he enters on the sun’s face or emerges from it at the time of transit. 
Now, when we inquire to what degree these subjective phenomena 
affected Mercury, as seen at Greenwich at a time more favourable 
for observation than when Mr. Huggins first noticed the bright 
aureola of light, we find reason for believing that no small portion of 
the apparent breadth of the aureole must have been due to optical 
illusion, and that the entire breadth might have been. For they saw 
Mercury when emerging from the sun’s disc apparently connected 
by a dark ligament with the edge of the sun, the length of this 
ligament being equal to half Mercury’s true diameter.' The ligament 
had no real existence. We must attribute one-half of its length to the 
encroachment of the sun’s light on the dark background outside the 
solar disc, the other half to the encroachment of the same light on 
the dark disc of Mercury. Wherefore we infer that the dark disc of 
Mercury was encroached upon or reduced by one-fourth of the true 
diameter of the planet. This would have made the encroachment 
equal to one-third of the diameter which remained, the part remain- 
ing being, of course, three-fourths of the true diameter, while the part 
cut off was one-fourth. This would precisely correspond with the 
aureola seen by Huggins as to breadth, though, of course, we should 
find no explanation in this way of the slightly superior brightness of 
the aureola as compared with the surface of the sun on which it was 
seen projected. The just inference would seem to be that, while 
there was a true aureola of light superior in brightness to the solar 
disc, the breadth of this true aureola was very small indeed; since 
of the ring between its outer edge and the black body of the 
planet the greater part, or very nearly all, must have been due to 
that encroachment of sunlight upon the disc of Mercury of which I 
have already spoken. 

But it may be well to consider an objection which has probably 
occurred to the reader: The telescope used by Huggins may have 
shown much less of the encroachment described than those which 
showed the phenomenon so markedly at Greenwich,—it may have 
shown no more of this peculiarity than was shown by the great 










































! This is not a mere random guess. It results from a careful examination of 
the Greenwich views which I made in 1869 for a different purpose altogether. 
With the great Greenwich equatorial there was very little distortion ; and the 
above estimate of the length of the dark ligament, made from the views with the 
other telescopes, also brought the observed times of egress with these telescopes 
into accord with the time as noted with the great equatorial. 
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Greenwich equatorial. And if the phenomenon depends in any 
degree ,on personal peculiarities, it may ‘well be that Mr. Huggins’s 
long experience in observation may have saved him from being 
misled in this way at all. But, in the first place, this is not a case 
where experience would affect the result. No telescopist has seen so 
many transits of inferior planets that he could be regarded as a 
practised transit observer; and I believe Mr. Huggins observed 
a transit on November 5th, 1868, for the first time. In the second 
place, we have plain evidence that his observation of the transit 
was affected in the way described, for he has recorded what he saw 
when Mercury was emerging from the sun’s face. (Oddly enough, 
what he says on this point has been mistakenly regarded as applying 
to a bright spot which he had seemed to see on the planet’s black 
disc. The mistake is natural in one sense, because in the paragraph 
immediately preceding he had spoken of this bright spot simply as 
“the spot”; but in the rest of the article he means Mercury itself 
when he speaks of “the spot,” and most certainly he does so in 
what follows) :—‘“‘The following appearance was noticed almost 
immediately after the planet disc came up to the sun’s limb (edge). 
The spot appeared distorted, spreading out to fill up partly the 
bright cusps of the sun’s surface between the planet’s disc and the 
sun’s limb.” (That is, the corners of light between the planet and 
the sun were partly cut off.) ‘This appearance increased as the 
planet went off the sun, until, when the disc of the planet had passed 
by about one-third of its diameter, it presented the form represented 
in the diagram” (the corner spaces being altogether cut off), “thus 
entirely obliterating the cusps of light which would otherwise have 
been seen between the planet and the sun’s edge.” The aureola and 
bright spot just mentioned, and presently to be considered more at 
length, would seem to have remained as the planet thus passed off 
the sun’s edge, for Mr. Huggins remarks that the aureola and the 
bright spot are not repeated in the figure of the planet on the sun’s 
edge, which seems to imply that strictly speaking they should have 
been repeated, but that, to save time or cost of engraving, he had 
left them out. Certainly this remark disposes of the absurd interpre- 
tation which has been put on the description of the planet’s emergence, 
as though the bright spot had changed in shape, filled up the cusps 
between the planet and sun, and so forth; for if the bright spot 
could have done anything so ridiculous, the diagram would not have 
left the strange behaviour of this spot altogether unnoted. 

We see, then, that the planet Mercury, as viewed in transit on this 
occasion by Huggins, was largely affected by the optical encroach- 
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ment of the sun’s light upon the black disc of the planet. Yet, as 
already mentioned, we can in no sense dismiss Huggins’s bright 
aureola on this account. The breadth of the aureola we must reject; 
the existence of the aureola, or rather of the finest possible thread of 
light around the planet’s disc, we must admit. The mere fact that 
the sun’s surface outside the aureola appeared relatively dark would 
compel us to this belief. But Dr. Huggins noted more. He saw the 
aureola most plainly when a darkening glass of considerabie depth of 
tint was used. As he truly remarks, “This is scarcely what could 
have been expected on the supposition that the aureola is merely an 
optical or ocular phenomenon ; for the conditions when the sun was 
darkened were favourable for the discrimination by the eye of the 
existence of a small difference of illumination ; but they were in 
the same degree unfavourable for a mere optical effect produced by 
contrast.” It is abundantly clear that, to an eye affected by none of 
the ordinary defects of vision in such cases, an aureola of bright 
light would have been seen around Mercury. But it is equally clear 
that the aureola would have been exceedingly narrow. 

Now, how is an aureola of light like this to be explained? We 
know quite certainly that, so far as the absorptive action of an 
atmosphere round Mercury would be concerned, the sun’s light 
would be reduced, not increased. It might appear to those un- 
familiar with optical cases, perhaps, that the solar rays passing 
directly through such an atmosphere might be strengthened by 
others passing through after reflection or refraction. Zhat, however, 
is altogether impossible, though it would not be possible to explain 
here why it is so; suffice it to say that any atmosphere or other 
envelope which allows light to pass through along one course to 
the eye must of necessity prevent light which has followed another 
course from reaching the eye (fiza//y) from the same direction. 

Yet the peculiarity is quite readily explained ; though, strangely 
enough, Mr. Huggins. himself overlooks the true explanation, and 
(dealing probably somewhat lightly with the. matter) reasons in- 
correctly about the aureola. He says, “If Mercury be surrounded 
by a transparent atmosphere, the solar rays would be bent in on all 
sides, and would cross in front of the planet, but would then proceed 
in directions far too much removed from the line joining the sun, 
Mercury, and the earth, to be received by the telescope. Such an 
atmosphere, in consequence of its power of turning aside the solar 
beams incident upon it, should appear darker than the solar 
surface.” A somewhat similar error was made by Mr. Russell, 
Government astronomer in Australia, in dealing with the aureéola of 
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light seen round Venus in transit. (Strangely enough, it is made also 
by Newcomb in his “Popular Astronomy,” published since the 
preceding lines ,were written.) The nature of the mistake may 
readily be illustrated by a well-known terrestrial phenomenon. 
When the sun is setting, our atmosphere, by its bending power on 
the solar rays, causes the sun to appear to be in a different position 
from that which he really occupies. The rays which come directly 
from the sun towards the observer are bent and sent off in a different 
direction, not reaching the observer. It would, however, be a mistake 
to infer that therefore the sun will not be seen. He will be seen, 
but by rays which started in a different direction, falling upon that 
part of our atmosphere which was rightly placed to bend them 
towards the observer. So the part of the sun immediately behind 
Mercury, which part, were Mercury not ‘there, would send its rays 
directly to the telescope, is not seen, even where only the atmo- 
sphere of Mercury lies in the way, for that atmosphere (as Huggins 
correctly enough points out) will deflect the solar rays so that they 
will not reach the telescope of the observer, but pass far away from 
the earth. But rays from other parts of the sun, falling on such 
parts of the atmosphere of Mercury as are suitably placed, will be 
deflected towards the observer ; and if those parts of the sun are 
brighter than the part on which Mercury is projected as on a back- 
ground, then the atmosphere of Mercury will seem filled with a light 
brighter than that of the solar background. As, when Huggins saw 
the aureola, Mercury was near the edge of the sun, where the light is 
measurably less than near the centre, we perceive that the sun-light 
from at least the greater part of the aureola round Mercury would be 
greater than that from the sun’s disc. I think it very probable, that if 
Huggins had made a careful estimate of the brightness of the aureola 
in different parts, he would have found the parts lying towards the 
centre of the sun’s disc perceptibly less bright than the parts towards 
the edge. The latter only would send light to the observer from the 
brighter parts of the sun’s face. 

There can be no question whatever that the aureola of light round 
Mercury in transit, is caused by an atmosphere which surrounds 
the planet. Nor is it at all unlikely that in time astronomers may 
succeed in determining the extent and density of this atmosphere, and 
the exact nature of the gases and vapours of which it consists. In 
fact, the spectroscopist Vogel seems satisfactorily to have demonstrated 
the existence of the vapour of water in the atmosphere of Mercury. 

Very different, and altogether less satisfactory, is the phenomenon 
of the bright spot to which passing reference has already been made. 
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This perplexing phenomenon was first noticed by Wurzelbau at 
Erfurt, during the transit of November 3, 1697. He describes the 
appearance as that of a greyish white spot on the dark body of the 
planet. During the transit of May 7, 1799, two small spots of a 
greyish colour were seen on the disc of Mercury, by the observers 
Schréter and Harding. These astronomers assert also that, during 
the progress of the transit, the spots moved on the disc as though 
carried round by the planet’s rotation,—the rate and direction of 
this motion corresponding with the rotation they determined later 
by direct observation of Mercury. In the transit of November 9, 
1802, Fritsch and others saw a greyish spot. In the transit of May 
5, 1832, Moll of Utrecht saw a grey spot, and Gru‘thuisen thought 
he saw one. Harding, on the other hand, saw two. 

Huggins gives the following account of the bright point of light 
as seen by him during the transit of November 5, 1868 :— 

**T noticed a point of light nearly in the centre of the planet. This spot of 
light had no sensible diameter with the powers employed, but appeared as a 
luminous point. The phenomenon was distinctly visible as long as the transit 
continued. The whole aperture of the telescope (eight inches) was in use, with a 
prismatic solar eye-piece, and powers of 120 and 220 diameters. A sliding wedge 
of neutral-tint glass allowed the apparent brightness of the sun to be rapidly 
varied, dut with all parts of the wedge brought before the eye the phenomenon 
described above continued to be visible. I watched carefully the bright point upon 
the planet as Mercury was passing off the sun, to ascertain if this luminous spot 
could be seen after the planet had become invisible. I kept it steadily in view 
until the part of the planetary disc, where the point of light was situated, 
reached the sun’s limb. J then ceased to see it. This observation must be regarded 
as negative merely, and not as proving the invisibility of the luminous point when 
the planet had passed off the sun, for so small a point of light might be easily 
overlooked when the form of the planet was no longer visible to serve as a guide 
to the eye. It may be well to state that at the time of making these observations 
the appearances described by Schréter, Moll, and others, which I had not read for 
some years, were absent from my memory. I was not looking for these appear- 
ances, and it was some little time before I would believe in their reality.” 

The first question to be determined is whether the point of light 
seen on the disc of Mercury is an objective reality or merely an 
optical phenomenon. 

Those who object to @ friori reasoning may perhaps not find any 
great force in the argument that, if Mercury is a planet in the least 
degree resembling our own earth, no such phenomenon as the bright 
point ought to be seen as Mercury transits the sun’s disc. It is con- 
sidered by many a sufficient answer in such a case to say that the 
phenomenon has been seen, and that therefore the question whether 
it should be seen or not is disposed of. But the question really is 
whether the phenomenon has in truth been seen ; and until that 
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point has been determined, the @ friori argument remains of weight, 
or rather it is of weight in determining this point. 

Now, until the contrary has been proved, we must assume Mer- 
cury to be a world like our earth. When he is in transit we are 
looking at that hemisphere of his globe where night is in progress. 
Light on that side would mean some sort of illumination on that half 
of his globe, and if seen centrally on his disc, or nearly so, it would 
mean an illumination in that part of Mercury where not only is night 
in progress, but where it is midnight, and midnight also of the 
deepest sort so far as the sun’s light is concerned. At that part of 
Mercury, in fact, where the light seemed to be seen, the sun of the 
Mercurials would be situated directly opposite the zenith or point 
overhead. Mercurials ¢here would see the earth overhead, on their 
midnight sky, and there would be no twilight whatever, the sun being 
vertically under their feet, or directly opposite their Antipodes. 

But again, let it be noticed what manner of light must illuminate 
this midnight region of Mercury to enable the terrestrial observer to 
see a point of light there when Mercury is in transit. We have seen 
that Huggins used the ordinary measures for protecting the eye 
during solar observation. It is well known that these are so effective 
as to reduce almost to blackness the dark parts of spots, and to 
absolute (apparent) blackness the nucleus which careful observation 
has detected in the darkest part of each large spot. Yet, in reality, 
that nucleus even shines with intense lustre. Langley, of Pittsburg, 
has seen it shining, when alone in a minute field of view, with the 
lustre of an exceedingly light violet-tinted star. But an even more 
convincing experiment shows that the lustre of an object which 
shows any degree of light under such circumstances must be intense 
indeed. ‘The electric light and the lime light, though almost un- 
endurably bright when viewed alone, appear absolutely black when 
projected on the solar disc. ‘‘Greyness under these circumstances,” 
as I remarked in an article written shortly before the transit of 1868 
(see “Cornhill Magazine” for November 1868), “would signify an 
absolutely unbearable intensity of illumination, if Mercury could be 
viewed directly without darkening glasses or any of the other arrange- 
ments which astronomers are compelled to make use of in viewing 
the sun.” 

Now, on @ friori grounds, it certainly is a strong argument against 
the objective reality of the bright light, regarded as a Mercurial illumi- 
nation, that such a view of its nature would require us to believe that 
over many square miles of the surface of Mercury (and always near 
that special region which has the sun vertically below or in its nqdir) 
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an illumination far exceeding in intrinsic intensity the light of the 
oxyhydrogen lamp was maintained or in progress during the continu- 
ance of those transits in which this greyish spot of light was seen. 
In other words, many square miles of the surface or of the atmosphere 
of Mercury must then have been glowing with an intensity of lustre 
far exceeding that with which the lime used in the oxyhydrogen 
lantern glows when at its brightest. I venture to say this is antece- 
dently improbable. 

Another explanation has been advanced recently by one who 
believes’ in the “glorified thermometer-bulb” theory of Venus, and 
would extend the theory to Mercury. When Mercury is in transit he 
is so placed that if his surface were mirror-like there would be seen 
on his globe, as in a convex mirror, an image of our own earth, which 
is, in fact, suspended at the moment before Mercury with its fully 
illuminated face turned towards that imagined mirror. In fact, the 
clever painter to whom the stupendous theory in question is due, 
exhorts observers of the transit of Venus in 1882 to look specially 
for the image of our earth mirrored in the disc of Venus. “At the 
next transit it would be worth while for some one with a good tele- 
scope and a Dawes diaphragm” (a contrivance for greatly reducing 
the field of view) “to look at the centre of Venus’s disc for the 
reflected image of the earth. If the envelope of the planet has great 
refractive power, I think it not improbable that it might be seen as a 
minute nebulous speck of light.” What is sauce for the great goose 
Venus should be sauce also for the small gander Mercury. Might 
not, then, the small spot of light have been the reflected image of our 
earth? 

Such ideas, however, are, unfortunately for their authors, open to 
numerical tests. We can tell precisely how bright an image of the 
earth seen in this way would be if Venus really were a sort of mighty 
thermometer-bulb. We can compare this brightness with that of known 
stars, and we can infer what probability there is that the pointlike 
image of the earth would be seen. I find that, assuming the most 
favourable conditions, and that the reflective quality of the surface of 
Venus is equal to that of the best speculum metal, the image of our 
earth in the disc of Venus would be equal in brightness to a star so 
faint as to require a telescope a little larger than the largest yet made 
by man to render it barely visible on the darkest and clearest night. 
What chance there would be that even such a telescope, or a tele- 
scope ten times as powerful, would show the image of the earth in 
Venus when Venus is actually on the sun’s face, I leave the reader to 
imagine. Only the astronomer can tell how utterly hopeless such a 
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telescopic feat would be. And as yet such a telescope is as imaginary 
as the mirror surface of Venus. * That the bright spot on the disc of 
Mercury could have been an image of the earth is of course still more 
incredible, if aught can be more incredible than what is utterly im- 
possible. For the image seen in Mercury would be many times 
fainter ; and we know that the bright spot was not seen with the aid 
of a Dawes diaphragm, but actually through the darkest part of a 
neutral-tint wedge (so-called), used to reduce the brightness of a 
solar image already greatly reduced in lustre by the use of a prismatic 
solar eye-piece. 

Considering that, unless we assume Mercury io be in a condition 
utterly unlike that of our own planet, or of any other known planet, 
we cannot regard the spot of bright light as an objective reality ; 
we may fairly consider that it is an optical illusion of some sort. It 
may be due to some instrumental peculiarity like that which has on 
divers occasions caused astronomers to imagine that Venus has a 
satellite and that certain bright stars have a faint companion. Or it 
may belong to a different order of optical peculiarities, as Professor 
Powell formerly suggested. But it is antecedently so utterly un- 
likely that the phenomenon can be real, that we are to all intents 
and purposes compelled to regard it as an optical phenomenon only. 
The explanation is supported, however, and very strongly supported, 
by direct evidence. For if the spot were real it should always be 
seen, whereas only a few observers have ever noticed it. It should 
always, when seen, present at any given time the same appearance to 
different observers. But we have seen that sometimes one spot has 
been seen by one observer, when another has seen two, and others 
none at all. And lastly, notwithstanding Mr. Huggins’s caution as to 
the evidence he obtained when Mercury was passing off the sun’s 
face during the transit of November 1868, I cannot but think that 
evidence was in reality decisive as to the optical nature of the 
phenomenon. When Mercury was but half off the sun’s face, 
Huggins had ample means of determining where the spot should have 
been visible if real ; vet we have seen that at this time it had vanished 
from view ; norcould he see it afterwards, though, until the planet was 
entirely off the sun’s face, he knew exactly where to look for it. 
That a spot which had attracted his attention (not then directed to 
the point) when he first observed Mercury that morning, under less 
favourable conditions, should not be discernible, even when he 
looked for it, at the later epoch, is in reality proof positive that it 
had greatly faded in brightness. This is precisely what we should 
expect in an optical phenomenon of the kind, as Mercury passed off 
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the bright background of the sun, and is precisely the reverse of 
what we should expect if the spot were a real region of intensely 
bright illumination on the surface or on the atmosphere of Mer- 
cury. 

But I have already written more on this subject than I had in- 
tended, or perhaps than its interest to non-astronomical readers may 
seem to warrant. I hope, however, that, in these days of cheap yet 
serviceable telescopes, many who do not care for the routine work 
of astronomy, may yet take pleasure in observing the interesting 
phenomena presented during a transit of Mercury—in seeing, in fact, 
a mighty globe, having a surface as large as Europe, Asia, and Africa 
together, reduced by immensity of distance to a mere black dot 
upon the glowing surface of our sun. 

RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 


TRO¥A FUIT. 


SUGGESTED BY THE HISSARLIK REMAINS. 


TRANGE relics these of a race long since dust : 
Quaint cups once brimming with the grape’s sweet juice 
Drained amidst laughter and with jests profuse 
And passionate vows of lasting love and trust ; 
Gauds that once glittered, spite their present rust, 
In the ears of maidens fair as could be seen, 
Sprightly voiced maidens of soul-gladdening mien, 
Now, a mere part of earth’s strange-kneaded crust ; 
Swords too and spear-heads that once dealt out death ; 
Ay, and the charms they wore for fear of ill ; 
Even the idols unto whom they knelt 
And cried, when anguished, with wild frantic breath, 
If haply their gods’ hearts for ruth might melt. 
O race long dust, we see, we hear you still ! 
J. W. HALES. 





RESTORATION COMEDY AND 
MR. [IRVING'S LAST PARTS. 


F any observer who had watched the stage in England a dozen 
years ago, and had watched it again to-day, were asked what 
two great changes had come over it in the interval, he would say 
that Mr. Irving had arisen and that we had imported the Palais 
Royal. Our dramatic imports have always been considerable, but 
they have varied in kind ; and, a dozen years since, the melodrama 
of the Porte St. Martin and the Ambigu had distinctly the advantage 
over the boisterous comedy of the Palais Royal and the Variétés. 
At that period the adopted melodrama shared with the melodrama 
of home growth—with “ Peep o’ Day” and the “Colleen Bawn”—the 
favour of the public ; and the public, not over-critical nor over-nice, 
threw itself with fervour into the scenes that were enacted, held its 
breath or wept sympathetically over Mr. Falconer and Mr. Fechter. 
We have come upon a period when the public considers itself more 
conscious of art, and when certainly it is more given to analysis. 
The “ Bells” is not a three hours’ excitement, but a psychological 
study. We have come likewise upon a period when the public has 
grown in the knowledge of good and evil. The sensational leap and 
the brilliant fencing-match yield in interest to the Divorce Court ; 
and the theatre, which reflected a dozen years ago a life of impossible 
romance, reflects to-day the life of an impossible demi-monde. So it 
is that, while our serious hours of play-going belong to Mr. Irving, 
our lighter are delivered over to the Criterion. 

Twice only, within the last year, has there seemed a fitting 
moment for speaking of “Pink Dominos ”—the last commercially 
successful importation from the haunts of the unrecognised. The first 
moment was when the piece was produced, and immediate, if hasty, 
record had to be made of it. The second, perhaps, is now, when 
the countenance which might have been withheld has undeniably 
been given, when more than three hundred audiences have filled the 
play-house—when the dourgeots has gaped at broad allusions, and 
even Society has been a little surprised (since these things sound so 
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much more civil in French), and all vulgar Bohemia has surged, I sup- 
pose, into the theatre—jockey and betting man, gambler and bagman 
on the loose, the idlest product of Manchester ,wealth and the last 
wielder of a tooth-pick from Aldershot—these, I suppose, have 
surged into the theatre to see in some shabby reflection of the life 
they lead that which purports to be a reflection of the life of the 
world. : 

The moral of “ Pink Dominos” is eminently popular, for it is 
that of the English or French popular play-wright and not of the 
master of poetic fiction : it is the moral of the superficial joker and 
not of the brooder on life: it is the result, not of the knowledge of 
men, but of the acquaintance with the stray half-hours of men. I 
am only surprised that Mr. Albery has preached it instead of Mr. 
Gilbert, for, after all, it is far less in keeping with the “ Two Roses” 
than with the chain of dramas, cheaply cynical, which began with 
“ Pygmalion and Galatea,” and ended—or has it not ended ?—with 
the piece at the Haymarket you forget the name of. In private life 
Mr. Gilbert may have a child-like confidence in every virtue under 
the sun, and in the sweetest propensities of Humanity ; but, in public, 
knowingly or unknowingly, he has assumed the ré/e of the good- 
tempered sceptic. We are all as bad as we can be, and we are all 
of us hypocritical. That is the truth urged courteously by Mr. 
Gilbert in a dozen comedies, and that-is the truth thrown at us in 
“Pink Dominos.” It is a welcome theory for us all. Qui s’excuse, 
s'accuse ; but whoso excuses others, excuses himself. 

But Mr. Gilbert would never have been chargeable—one hardly 
thinks that Mr. Albery is personally chargeable—with the great 
and fatal artistic fault of “Pink Dominos” at the Criterion. 
That fault, as we shall see, perhaps, a little further on, is that the 
moral of our universal depravity is insisted upon throughout the 
course of scenes quite as pathetic as comic. That is the artistic mis- 
take. You might have carried your wild jest successfully enough, 
along its three acts, had you admitted that the world you pictured 
was a world you did not believe in. A rattling comedy, and acted 
au pied levé—the personages such as exist in atwo hours’ extravaganza 
—that would not have been amiss. You touch a little upon for- 
bidden ground—well and good. You show us your debauched 
visitors, your thieving serving-men, atCremorne. Well and good. 
You are perhaps a little indecent. Well and good ; for if you are, at 
least it is plain and above-board. You are a Rowlandson or a 
Gillray at all events, and not a Laurence Sterne. But it is in the 
presentation of such characters as those acted by Miss Fanny Josephs 
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and Miss Eastlake that there exists the offence, and the offence there 
exists not so much in the tolerance of one particular evil—if evil we 
are agreed to name it—as in the representation by the one actress 
of a cynicism which you call experience, and on the other of a suffer- 
ing which you call a green simplicity. 

The truth is, critics have been too severe upon such faults as they 
have found in “ Pink Dominos.” Spades have been called ‘spades 
long enough in our best literature for us to have no need to wince if 
they are called spades once more. Merriment itself, in our best 
literature, has been associated with coarseness—minds the most 
refined have not been the last to recognise that wit may be a little 
vulgar and not the less piquant. And the theatre itself’ is not 
destined for the nursery. The mistake of “Pink Dominos” is not 
in its breadth, but in its cynicism ; the gentieman who gloats over the 
photographs of “actresses” which adorn the drawing-room of a lady 
is an obvious exaggeration, which passes and is forgotten ; but the 
lady herself, who with icy propriety preaches to a simpler-minded 
woman, struck down by the disclosure, that there is no faith of any 
sort left in the world, and that goodness is only greenness—that ‘is 
the fatal mistake, and the mistake impossible to any serious artist 
in literature or the theatre. The mistake is thoroughly English—it 
can hardly have been French. 

There are twelve persons of the drama in “ Pink Dominos,” and 
how many honest people do you think there are among them? Two 
at the most, and one of the two is utterly disagreeable, and the other 
is represented as entirely silly. Well, the deepest observer of the 
world not having yet come to the conclusion that ten persons out of 
twelve are not to be trusted for a moment, it is plain that the action 
that passes between these personages at the Criterion must not 
pretend to be a copy of any that passes off the stage of a theatre. 
Out of a thieves’ den, out of a convict-prison, there is no substantial 
likeness existing to the action and conditions of action that obtain in 
“Pink Dominos.” You have plainly a misrepresentation, if you take 
it seriously—a burlesque, if you will; a just permissible exaggeration, if 
you take it in jest. Suppose it then to be jest, and let us, with all 
the willingness in the world, make believe that it is a good one. We 
will grant the lewd Tartufe of the photograph album, and the hypo- 
critical youth who flirts with Rebecca. We will grant the demure 
Rebecca who hurries to Cremorne ; the head waiter who lies over 
every bill and puts his fingers into every savoury dish. We may 
grant even a little more, and the thing may remain burlesque, or may 
become even one of those comedies which are without a touch of 
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serious interest ; its action lighter than that of the Mariage de 
Figaro ; its persiflage more wordy and whimsical than Marivaux. But 
the two women—the wives of London and Manchester—make the 
comedy impossible, bring us back to actual life from the regions of 
burlesque ; and the moment we are brought back to actual life, the . 
tone must be altered, and that which we had accepted as extrava- 
ganza we must reject as reality. 

Lady Wagstaff—I said there were two honest people, but the 
authors probably would make a third in Lady Wagstaff—she is the 
most degraded of the set: her own character a thing of thin veneer 
and tawdry gimcrack as repulsive as the furniture of 2 Brighton terrace 
amongst which the scenic management of the Criterion has chosen 
to put her. It is nothing that she believes in her husband’s infidelity; 
but it is everything that she disbelieves in everyone’s truth. What 
may be her own virtues? Sympathy at least is not amongst them, 
for the experiments she performs on her more simple-minded sister— 
on the serious young heroine, Mrs. Greythorne, of Manchester—she 
performs much in the spirit in which the most callous student of the 
Rue de Médicis' would perform an act of vivisection. Mrs. Grey- 
thorne is to be enlightened as to the principles of men, and it is the 
acrid Lady Wagstaff, whose own character is a compound of the 
cheapest cynicism and the iciest selfishness, who is to accomplish this 
enlightenment. The formal and even politeness, the chilly and 
rigid ¢enue, of the actress, Miss Fanny Josephs, do nothing to make 
the character less disagreeable, or less destructive of that harmony in 
burlesque treatment which is the only chance for the artistic success 
of the play. The thing becomes a discord. 

And Miss Eastlake as Mrs. Greythorne? Miss Eastlake, by the 
very excellence of her gifts and the sincerity of her art, adds to the 
painfulness, instead of to the cheerfulness, of the general impression. 
She has one of the most pathetic voices, one of the most expressive 
faces, and some of the truest gestures in London. It is almost a 
mistake in art to use these, and to use them so well, when their effect 
can only be to give to the situations through which‘fthe ‘actress is 
passing that air of reality which the situations, in order that we may 
endure them, should be wholly without. The caddish baronet and 
the snobbish manufacturer belong, not very conclusively, to the world 
they affect to be a part of—cool and clever as Mr. Wyndham un- 
doubtedly is—but Mrs. Greythorne looks all, and more than all, that 
she professes to be when she is represented by Miss Eastlake. The 
time will come, no doubt, when the pathetic expression and gracious 
charm which are Miss Eastlake’s so much, will find for themselves 
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some more appropriate opportunity of exhibition than any they obtain 
in “Pink Dominos ”—a play ingenious in unhealthy suggestion and 
rich in variety of offence. 


It could hardly have occurred to anyone to expect failure from Mr. 
Irving in the “ Lyons Mail.” All the success the piece afforded scope 
for he was sure of, to begin with ; and those who saw him in it, and who 
were held a little enchained by what is, after all, the rare interest of 
successful melodrama, complained of nothing but that they had seen 
before every phase of his talent which that exhibited. Whatever 
there was of violent had been forestalled in “The Bells ;” whatever 
of glad and lightsome devilry, in Jingle; whatever of airy, in 
“The Belle’s Stratagem;” whatever of chivalrous, in Philip—not 
to speak of the Shakespearian impersonations, each one of which, 
whether success or failure, had contained so much, and so much that 
was new, interesting, and suggestive. But that is one of the inevit- 
able disadvantages of an actor who for a stretch of years has occu- 
pied the continuous attention of the public in many parts: the 
expressions of the voice, of the face, the very gestures of head and 
hand, have, after all, a limit ; and the repeated expression which must 
needs be used is none the less true and fitting, because, to an 
audience that has followed every performance of the actor, it is more 
or less familiar. An actor, as he adds to the number of his successes, 
adds to the number of his difficulties ; and this is so more especially 
if his aim be high ; for while the actor who aims at melodrama alone 
may be safe in the interest of the situations it offers, and while the 
actor who is purely a comic actor need fear no grudging of the ac 
customed laughter when he presents for the thousandth time just the 
accustomed face, the artist who aims to represent individual character, 
lighted, too, sometimes by romance or poetry, has much against him 
when treasures of novelty in invention and expression are no longer 
at hiscommand. But in the “ Lyons Mail,” Mr. Irving himself, con- 
tentedly, one supposes, and for the time wisely, fell back upon such 
protection as is undoubtedly afforded by the strong interest of melo- 
drama; and, with an actor whom even those who decline to reckon 
him poetical or exalted confess to be skilled in the resources of his 
craft—with such an actor failure was impossible. In “ Louis the 
Eleventh,” Mr. Irving entered again into the region of experiment, 
and his success in the experiment is a matter to be warmly debated. 

The piece itself has at many times been over-praised. Claiming 
to be poetical, and a study of character, it voluntarily abandons the 
interest of well-knit story and strong situation ; and yet its poetical 
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touches could be counted on the fingers, and its study of character 
reveals nothing that was profoundly hidden. Sir Giles Overreach is 
a study of character, and a better one than Louis XI., and one, too, 
lighted up by more of grim humour than ever Mr. Irving can let 
forth on the adaptation of Delavigne. Yet it is deemed impossible 
to fill a theatre for many nights with any representation of Sir Giles 
Overreach. It is clear, therefore, that if an actor can even fairly 
satisfy a really difficult audience in this part of Louis, his gifts and 
acquirements must be beyond our denying. Now, Mr. Irving has 
already satisfied many audiences. He has done much with the part. 

He has bestowed on it great study, much cleverness, an infinity 
of resource. He has brought to it many of the stage qualities 
without which it must needs be a failure ; but to say that is by no 
means to say that the impression produced has been wholly 
satisfactory. To my own mind, it is in the first act in which 
he appears—that is, the second of the play—that Mr. ‘Irving is 
most thoroughly admirable. His entry promises all that any 
performance of the part can give. Possibly the greatest living 
master of the art of “ making-up ”—the most painstaking and careful 
inventor of all helpful tricks of stage disguise—Mr. Irving in “ Louis 
the Eleventh” has surpassed himself in this particular. It is 
certainly Louis. Nor is it with any fairness or clearness of 
judgment to be charged against the actor that his representation is 
incompatible with our imagination of the King of France, when he 
was capable—when he was master of all his means. The words of 
the play expressly record that, from the very beginning of the action 
of the piece, Louis is marked for death: his death is waited for: 
and Mr. Irving, instead of being chargeable with the fault of anti- 
cipating the period of utter decay, is to be commended for the 
gradations he has known how to indicate—the passage from death 
certainly coming to death certainly come. Nor, again, is it greatly to be 
urged against Mr. Irving that the whole performance is one monotonous 
record of suffering and evil. The play leaves to the actor little choice 
in the matter. The Louis of Mr. Boucicault’s version of Delavigne 
is seen only at the very weary end of life: no glimpse of the great 
and active politician, but a man fertile only in pettiest and meanest 
expedients : to the last revengeful, and even at the first a coward. 
Mr. Irving has varied the picture as best he could, according to his 
lights. The confidential friendliness of his chat with the peasants in 
the throne-room, for instance, is a vivid illustration of recorded 
character—a monarch to whom men of noble nature were perma- 
nently strangers, but at home with the intriguer and at home with 
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the boor. Full, too, of bitter humour is the scene with the peasants 
at their merry-making. There is a touch of comedy wherever comedy 
can be. Variety is carefully aimed at. And all that can be urged 
against this is, that it is gained sometimes at the cost of probability. 

No one is more skilled than Mr. Irving in the art of effective 
surprises—of sudden transitions of mood and voice ; and an audience 
need not be very intelligent to appreciate the display of this art. But 
Mr. Irving’s rapid transitions from resolute villany to abject fear, and 
abject fear to piety, and piety to villany again, however permissible 
in the earlier acts of “ Louis the Eleventh,” become unnatural in the 
later. The bed-chamber scene finds the King in the last weakness. 
He is quite incapable of changes of voice as marked and sudden as 
the actor makes them. ‘The slowly-ebbing life has left him fictitious 
strength enough, perhaps, to be irritable, but too numbed and torpid, 
too lowered, to be violent. The swift changes which were right in 
the earlier scenes, become merely theatrically effective in these later. 

Again, Mr. Irving—who, for a man of exceptional endowments, is 
sometimes strangely uncertain to perceive rare opportunities for pathetic 
and serious effect—is not only, in the opinion of many, a little lacking 
throughout in the signs of that kingliness which at moments at least 
must have been Louis’s, but is, in my own judgment, irritatingly 
unmindful of the one legitimate opportunity for securing the passing 
sympathy which even Mephistopheles himself could hardly be con- 
tinually without. Mr. Boucicault, who is not a poet, who is not a 
discoverer, missed the point in his translation, or gave merely a hint 
of it ; which hint it might have remained for the skilled actor at the 
Lyceum to catch sight of—to enlarge upon. The king has watched 
with relief the rustic merry-making, and turns to it again in his 
thoughts, and Casimir Delavigne has put into his mouth words 
suggested very likely by lines of Shakespeare very familiar to us : 

Aprés la danse, au fond de sa chaumiére, 

Le plus pauvre d’entre eux va rentrer en chantant : 

Ah! Pheureux misérable! un doux sommeil l’attend ; 

Il va dormir ; e moi— 
Here there is an opportunity for breaking for a moment the long 
chain of hypocrisy one hates and suffering one cannot care for. 
There is one true cry—of complaint common to all and appealing to 
all—and the actor has somehow missed it. 

Probably nothing on the stage is truer than the death-scene of 
the fifth act. Unfortunately, truth is not the only quality to be 
demanded of Art, whose purpose is not alone to hold the mirror up 
to nature, but to give mena noble pleasure. The condition limits 
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the scope of Art very much less than it is possible for the over- 
dainty, the over-sensitive, or the one-sided enthusiast to believe. 
The sorrows of Lear give men a noble pleasure—and the death of 
Colonel Newcome, and the death of Sydney Carton. ‘The death of 
Louis the Eleventh, as the actor has represented it—and one ought to 
state expressly that in so representing it he has gone not beyond what 
may be sanctioned by text and by tradition—the death of Louis the 
Eleventh is not a thing I should see twice for pleasure at all. I 
have never relished the art of Ribera any more than the art of Bega 
and Brouwer. We owe too many recreating hours—evenings of 
vivid interest—to Mr. Irving, to bear hardly upon him even in thought 
for his adoption of a realism to some of us at least profoundly dis- 
agreeable ; but the impression he produces from the moment at 
which he staggers on to the stage, green with death—studied I know 
not with what terrible accuracy—to the moment when, after the last 
weak grasp of coveted crown and the last gasp for coveted life, he 
reels on the floor—that impression, at all events, is without pleasure, 
let alone “noble pleasure.” A somewhat restrained effect at last 
might, I think, have closed a somewhat more sympathetic portraiture 
—a portraiture which, if it did not take into account—and it might 
legitimately decline to take into account—the Louis of great politics, 
and the Louis of “ Quentin Durward,” should still perhaps have 
remembered the stray poetry of Delavigne, lost in the ignoble 
presiness of Boucicault, and that much profounder, because uncon- 
scious, touch of poetical suggestion made in these words of the 
contemporary chronicler : “ I have known him and been his servant 
in the flower of his age and in the time of his greatest prosperity ; 
but never did I see him without uneasiness and care. Of all amuse- 
ments he loved only the chase, and hawking in its season ; and in 
this he had almost as much uneasiness as pleasure, for he rode hard 
and arose early and sometimes pursued far, and recked of no 
weather ; so that he was wont to return very weary and well nigh 
ever in wrath with some. I think that from his childhood unto his 
death he had no ceasing of labour and of trouble.” It may be that the 
suggestion is compatible with some touch of greater dignity than Mr. 
Irving has given to his most studied and most skilful portrait of 
Louis the Eleventh. 


FREDERICK WEDMORE. 


























LORD NORTHINGTON. 


OST of us, no doubt, remember the names of Lord Hardwicke 

and Lord Thurlow, as occupants of the Woolsack in the 

last century. ‘Their fame has not passed away with them, but 

remains to our day ; partly because their judgments are quoted with 

respect and reverence by the legal profession ; and partly also, it 

must be owned, because their titles still survive in the persons of 

their descendants and representatives, and the roll of the House of 

Peers in 1878 would not be complete without a Lord Thurlow and 
a Lord Hardwicke. 

But in the interval between those two learned lawyers there sat 
upon the Woolsack a man whose name is comparatively forgotten by 
the world, though he was scarcely inferior to either of them in ability, 
and had almost as marked an individuality of character as Thurlow, 
of whom it used to be said that no man could de half as wise as he 
looked. I refer to Robert Henley, Earl of Northington. 

Descended from the Henleys, of Henley, in Somersetshire, he had 
for his great-grandfather Sir Robert Henley, Master of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, who being successful in his career at the Bar, be- 
came late in life the owner of the magnificent estate of The Grange, 
near Alresford, Hampshire, originally built by Inigo Jones, and also 
of a fine town mansion, on the south side of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, on 
the site now covered by the Royal College of Surgeons. His grand- 
father, and his father, Anthony Henley, were successively Members of 
Parliament ; and the name of the latter frequently occurs in the memoirs 
of correspondence of the reign of Queen Anne as one of the most 
polite and accomplished men of his age. Leaving Oxford, and settling 
down in London, he was admitted to the society of all the first wits 
of the time, and became the friend and companion of the Earls of 
Dorset and Sunderland, as well as of Swift, Pope, Arbuthnot, and 
Burnet. He was equally acceptable as a politician at the Court of 
King William at Kensington, and also at Wills’ and Tom’s coffee- 
houses as a wit. He was the patron of Garth, who dedicated to him 
his “ Dispensary ;” and he became a frequent contributor to the 
periodical literature of his day, including the “ Medley” and the 
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“Tatler.” As a member of the Lower House he was a zealous 
asserter of the principles of liberty, and he became an object of 
hatred to the Tory party on account of having moved the address to 
Queen Anne in favour of Bishop Hoadley’s promotion. 

By his marriage with one of the family of Bertie, Earl of Lindsey 
and afterwards Duke of Ancaster, one of his immediate neighbours in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Mr. Henley obtained a fortune of £30,000 ; 
and his wife bore him two sons, the younger of whom is the subject 
of this sketch. His elder brother died young, but not till he 
had secured for himself much notoriety by his dissipation and wit, 
his frolics and profusion, both in town and in country circles ; and 
especially by a “most humorous but insolent reply to his consti- 
tuents, who had desired him to oppose Sir Robert Walpole’s famous 
excise scheme.” He married a daughter of the noble house of 
Berkeley, but passed to his grave childless. The other son of 
Anthony the elder, and brother of Anthony the younger, was Robert 
Henley, who was born about the year 1708, and was educated at 
Westminster, where he was the schoolfellow of the great Lord Mans- 
field, though somewhat his junior in age, and also of Bishop Newton. 
He was afterwards entered at St. John’s College, Oxford, whence he 
was elected to a Fellowship at All Souls. Having left Oxford, he 
was called to the Bar, and became a Bencher of the Inner Temple. 
His family connections led him to choose the Western Circuit, and 
he became in due course Recorder of Bath, and its representative in 
Parliament. In the gay society which gathered in that city to “drink 
the waters,” he met his future wife, a Miss Huband, who had been 
for a long time wheeled about in a chair, but was afterwards able to 
hang up her crutches and walk, thanks to the goddess of the waters 
or the little god of love. The newly-married couple, not being blessed 
with wealth, (for the elder Henley was still living and held the purse- 
strings rather tightly,) on coming to London, took up their abode 
in Great James Street, Bedford Row, which then commanded a view 
across the fields near the Foundling towards Hampstead and High- 
gate. In Parliament he was a frequent debater, and an active sup- 
porter of the politics of Frederick, Prince of Wales, and of the 
“Leicester House party.” On the Prince’s death in 1751, he ad- 
hered to the Princess, and so laid the foundation of his subsequent 
success in life : for he was made Solicitor and Attorney General to the 
Heir Apparent—a post which he subsequently exchanged for the 
Attorney-Generalship of England, on the formation of the Ministry 
headed by Lord Bute and the elder Pitt ; and shortly afterwards, for 
the Great Seal, thanks to the strong friendship of “the great com- 
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moner.” In 1757, accordingly, he was sworn into office, not, how- 
ever, exactly as Lord High Chancellor, but as “‘ Lord Keeper of the 
Great Seal,”—in consequence of the personal dislike and opposition 
of the King. 

His friendship with the Leicester House party so far rendered 
him distasteful to George II. that he was kept for three years without 
the Peerage which is usually attached to the Woolsack ; and he 
probably would have remained a Commoner till the next reign, but 
for the accident of the trial of Lord Ferrers for murder, when it was 
thought that the first law officer of the Crown ought to preside. 
Accordingly in March 1760, he was created a Peer by the name, 
style, and title of “ Lord Henley, of The Grange, in the County of 
Southampton.” 

It is generally said that the newly made Peer did not show to 
advantage on this occasion. Such, at all events, was the opinion of 
the old Court gossip, Horace Walpole, who writes with his usual 
spleen and sneer. “The judge and the criminal were far superior to 
those you have seen.! As for the Lord Steward,? he neither had any 
dignity, nor affected any. Nay, he held it all so cheap that he said 
at his own table the other day, “I will not send for Garrick to learn 
to act a part.” But whether this charge be true or not, he sentenced 
Lord Ferrers to be hung in a speech at once grave, simple, digni- 
fied, and appropriate. Curiously enough it was again his lot to 
preside as Lord High Steward in the House of Lords in 1765, when 
the “wicked” Lord Byron was tried by his Peers for having killed 
his neighbour, Mr. Chaworth, in a duel in Pall Mall. 

The accession of George III., as might be expected, brought with 
it to Lord Henley the long-delayed reward, for he gave up the Great 
Seal as Lord Keeper only to receive it back as Lord High Chancellor, 
being at the same time raised to the higher dignity of Earl of North- 
ington. Not long afterwards he was made Lord-Lieutenant of Hamp- 
shire, and resided mostly at his seat in that county, the Grange, 
from the time of his retirement from public life down to the end 
of his days, though he varied his existence by occasional visits to 
Bath. 

He continued to sit upon the Woolsack during the three 
successive ministries of Lord Bute, George Grenville, and Lord 
Rockingham. On the accession of the Duke of Grafton and Mr. 
Pitt to place and power, he resigned the Great Seal, but continued for 


' The allusion is to the Rebel Lords who were tried for the Scottish Rising in 
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a year to hold a seat in the administration as President of the Coun- 
cil. This dignity, however, he resigned in 1767, on account of the 
constant attacks of his old enemy, the gout, which embittered the 
five last years of his life. He died in January 1772. 

I am sorry to say that, unless Horace Walpole and other writers 
of contemporary anecdote indulge in gross scandal and lies, Lord 
Northington, in spite of his great talents and high position, must have 
been a most inveterate toper. In fact, in his love of the bottle he 
could not have been surpassed either by Lord Thurlow or by any of 
those choice wits who used to gather in the upper room of the Devil 
Tavern in Fleet Street, and quaff the midnight bowl in honour of 
Bacchus, looking up to the lines of Ben Jonson inscribed over the 
mantelpiece in letters of gold. 


Truth itself doth flow in wine. 


Wine it is the milk of Venus, 

And the poet’s horse accounted : 

Ply it, and you all are mounted. 

*Tis the true Phoebean liquor, 

Cheers the brains, makes wit the quicker, 
Pays all debts, cures all diseases, 

And at once three senses pleases. 


I will give one or two examples of Lord Northington in his cups. 

If we may believe Horace Walpole, the Lord Chancellor was 
drunk, or at all events had been drinking freely, one evening, when a 
smart gentleman, with a staff of civic office in his hand, arrived to 
tell him that he had been chosen Governor of St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, and began in a set speech to allude to his health and 
abilities. “ By G——!” cried out the Chancellor, “it’s a lie ; I 
have neither health nor abilities ; my bad health has destroyed my 
abilities, if I ever had any.” 

Again in 1766, while holding office as Lord President of the 
Council, he went to stay at Bath, where he entered extensively into 
fashionable society, though he voted it a “horrid bore,” even if he 
did not use a coarser expression. Horace Walpole at all events, 
writing to Lady Suffolk, says: “‘ The Dowager Chancellor is here. . . . 
My Lord President goes to the balls ; but I believe he had rather 
be at the ale-house.” So well indeed was his Lordship’s proclivity 
in this direction known, that on Lord Gower being appointed 
to the Presidency of the Council, one of the wits of the day remarked, 
“Lord Granville had the post, and now Lord Northington has it; it 
is a drunken place by prescription.” 
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It must be remembered, however, in forming an estimate of Lord 
Northington, that toping was the “order of the day” in his time, 
and that “as drunk as a lord” was a saying as true as it was terse. 
But those times have passed away, and now-a-days, perhaps, it would 
be more correct to say, “as drunk as a working man.” 

There is current in the profession an amusing anecdote re- 
specting the acceptance of the Great Seal by Lord Northington. 
The Seal had been offered to Chief Justice Willes, but had been 
declined by him for reasons in part personal and in part political, 
for it was offered without a peerage. Immediately afterwards 
Henley called on him at his villa, where he found him walking in 
his garden, highly indignant at the meanness of the offer. After 
entering into his grievances in some detail, Willes concluded by 
asking whether any man of spirit under such circumstances could 
have accepted the Great Seal, adding, ‘Could you, Mr. Attorney- 
General, have done so?” Being thus appealed to point blank, 
Henley gravely told the Chief Justice that it was too late to discuss 
the question, as he had called on him for the purpose of telling him 
that he had just accepted the Seal for himself, and that he had 
accepted it on the same terms which Willes had rejected with scorn. 

Though the name of Lord Northington is almost forgotten upon 
the Woolsack, he was much respected in his official character by so 
good a judge and so high an authority as Lord Eldon, who calls him 
“a great lawyer,” and expresses his admiration for his firmness in 
delivering his opinion. By an accident, unfortunate for his fame, 
the proceedings in the Court of Chancery, whilst he presided over it, 
were most inefficiently reported; so that his Lordship must be added 
to the long list of those who have been obliged to sleep in the shade 
of long night carent guia vate sacro. His grandson, Robert, Lord 
Henley, however, was able to repair this defect to some extent, 
by gleaning some of his decisions from sundry manuscript collections 
in the hands of legal friends, and publishing them in two volumes. 
These show that, whatever he may have been in private life and 
over the bottle, on the bench he showed judicial talents of the 
highest order. ‘“ He was gifted by nature,” observes his grandson, 
“with an understanding at once vigorous and acute, and he brought 
with him to the bench a profound acquaintance with both the 
science and the practice of the law. He was remarkable for the 
great energy and decision of his mind, and for the happy capacity of 
relieving an intricate case from al! minor and extraneous circum. 
stances, whilst he grappled with and overcame its weightiest difficulties. 
His judgments also are conspicuous for their clear, simple, and 
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manly style.” It must be owned that his only judgment which is 
couched in terms intelligible to non-professional readers—his 
sentence on Lord Ferrers—fully bears out this praise. 

He was succeeded by his only son, Robert, who became second 
Earl, and is known to the readers of history as the friend of Charles 
James Fox and the patron of Windham. He was made Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland by the Coalition Ministry of 1783, and also 
received the green riband of the Order of the Thistle. He died at 
Paris in 1786, in his fortieth year ; but as he left no son, his titles 
became extinct. He is spoken of by Horace Walpole as a “ decent, 
good sort of man,” and as being “at one time intended by the 
Ministry (1782) for a diplomatic employment abroad.” The Barony 
of Henley, however, was revived—though only as an Irish peerage 
—in favour of his son-in-law, Sir Morton Eden, who had married 
his youngest daughter, Lady Elizabeth, the only one of Lord 
Northington’s children who had a family, though they all found 
husbands. His son, the present Lord Henley, therefore, is the last 
Lord Northington’s maternal grandson, and representative of his 
name. 


EDWARD WALFORD, 
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STANLEY'S MARCH ACROSS 
AFRICA. 


HE discoverer of Livingstone has added to his laurels by the 
solution of some of the most remarkable problems of African 
geography, and the settlement of many points on which incomplete 
exploration had up to this time left the scientific world in doubt. He 
has traced the feeders of the grand old “river of Egypt” from a 
more southerly point than had been hitherto done, demonstrated the 
unity of the Victoria Nyanza, added to our information of the lacus- 
trine region, and, greatest feat of all, proved the Lualaba of Living- 
stone to be the upper course of the mighty Kongo, and not of the 
Nile. To accomplish these services the intrepid traveller had to 
pass through many grave dangers and “hairbreadth escapes,” the 
narration of which cannot but be attended with the greatest interest. 
Commissioned by the proprietors of the Daily Telegraph and the Mew 
York Herald to traverse and explore equatorial Africa, his instruc- 
tions were “to complete the discoveries of Captain J. Hanning 
Speke, and Captain (now Colonel) Grant, of the sources of the Nile; 
to circumnavigate Lakes Victoria and Tanganyika, and by the 
exploration of the latter lake to complete the discoveries of Captains 
Burton and Speke; and lastly to complete the discoveries of Dr. 
Livingstone.” 

Taking with him three young Englishmen—Francis and Edward 
Pocock and Fred. Barker—Mr. Henry M. Stanley set sail from 
England on the 15th August, 1874, and on the 21st of the following 
month reached Zanzibar. Before proceeding on his transcontinental 
journey, Stanley undertook a short preliminary expedition to explore 
the Rufiji River, which he ascended to a distance of 120 miles ina 
yawl drawing 5 feet of water. He thinks the river might be navigated 
by a light draught steamer to a distance of about 200 miles inland. 
By the middle of October Stanley was again at Zanzibar, preparing 
for his journey into the interior. He was provided with a large 
pontoon named the Zivingstone. This craft was made of caoutchouc, 
inflatable, and weighed 300 Ibs.: being made in sections, it was 
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divided into portable loads of 60 lbs. each, requiring but five men 
to carry the whole. In addition to this, he took a boat named the 
Lady Alice, for the circumnavigation of lakes and long river voyages. 
This vessel, built of best Spanish cedar, in water-tight compartments, 
was 40 feet long by 6 feet beam, and was of sufficient capacity to . 
carry twenty-five men with a month’s provisions, though drawing 
but 12 inches of water loaded. For convenience of land transport 
it was divided into five sections of 120 lbs.each. About 350 Wan- 
guana (natives of Zanzibar) were selected and enlisted in his service, 
fcrty-seven of the number being men who had marched with Living- 
stone on his last journey. With this force he crossed over to the 
rainland at Bagamoyo, and after the usual difficulties incident to the 
getting into order se large a force, he commenced his journey into 
the interior on November 17. His force now numbered 347 men, 
besides women and children. Leaving somewhat to the south the 
ordinary track, Stanley journeyed from Kikoka in a W.N.W. direction 
to Mpwapwa, a village in Usagara, where he arrived on December 12, 
after an unprecedentedly successful march. In the journey from the 
coast the party had suffered less sickness, less trouble, and altogether 
had had more good fortune than any previous expedition. ‘Travers- 
ing this distance had occupied them only twenty-six days ; on the 
exy edition in search of Livingstone the same march had taken 
Stanley fifty-seven days, and it occupied Lieut. Cameron’s party 
some three or four months. Up to this half-way point to Unyan- 
yembe Stanley had only paid away three bales of cloth out of the 
seventy-two he had brought with him. 

Leaving Mpwapwa the party crossed northern Ugogo with the 
usval experience of blackmail and robbery. Some of the tribes, 
however, were more amicably disposed. Broad and bleak plains, 
where food was scarce and cloth vanished fast, gave way to hilly 
districts where provisions were abundant, the people civil, and the 
chiefs kind. During this part of the journey it was subject to 
furic us storms of rain, and sometimes it seemed as if nature and 
man conspired together against it. Men died from fatigue and 
fam'ne, many were left behind ill, and many deserted. Promises of 
rewerd, kindness, threats, punishments, all were without effect. For 
the three white men, however, Stanley has nothing but praise. 
“Trough suffering from fever and dysentery, insulted by natives, 
marching under the heat and equatorial rainstorms, they at all 
times proved themselves of noble, manly natures, stout-hearted, brave, 
and, better than all, true Christians. Unrepining they bore their 
hard fate and worse fare ; resignedly they endured their arduous 
troubles, cheerfully performed their allotted duties.” 
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On the last day of the year 1874 the western frontier of Ugogo 
was reached, and after a rest of two days they struck due north, 
along an almost level plain, which some said extended as far as the 
Nyanza. They also learned that they were skirting the western 
extremity of the dreaded Wahumba or Masai. Two days’ progress 
brought them to the confines of Usandawi, a country famous for 
elephants; but here their route inclined north-west, and they entered 
Ukimbu, or Uyanzi, at its north-eastern extremity. Stanley had 
hired guides in Ugogo to take them as far as Iramba, but at 
Muhalala, in Ukimbu, they deserted. Fresh guides were then 
engaged, but after one day’s march farther they also disappeared, 
leaving the expedition on the edge of a wide wilderness without a 
single pioneer. Having heard the guides say the previous day 
that three days’ march would bring them to Urimi, Stanley 
determined to continue the journey without them, but on the 
morning of the second day the narrow, ill-defined track which they 
had followed became lost in a labyrinth of elephant and rhinoceros 
trails. Scouts were despatched in all directions to find the vanished 
road, but they were all unsuccessful, and the compass had to be 
resorted to. The next day brought them into a dense jungle of 
acacia and euphorbia, through which they had literally to push their 
way by scrambling and crawling along the ground under natural 
tunnels of embracing shrubbery, cutting the convolvuli and creepers, 
thrusting aside stout thorny bushes, and, by various detours, taking 
advantage of every slight opening the jungle afforded. In addition 
to this obstacle to their progress, they began to experience a want 
of food, and on arriving on the fifth day at the small village of 
Uveriveri, were unable to obtain any there. The men were suffering 
much from hunger and fatigue, so, ordering a halt, Stanley despatched 
twenty of the strongest to Suna, twenty-nine miles north-west from 
Uveriveri, to purchase food. Then, to afford some relief to the 
famishing men, he took from his medical stores 5 1b. of Scotch 
oatmeal and three tins of Revalenta Arabica, and, ina sheet iron trunk, 
made of these gruel to feed over 220 men. After forty-eight hours the 
men sent to Suna returned with grain. The report of the purveyors, and 
the welcome food, animated the men and made them eager to start 
for Suna, which they did the same afternoon, though not before some 
deaths had occurred from the privation and fatigue. Passing from 
this jungle they passed over a broad plain to the district of Suna in 
Urimi. The natives here were “remarkable for their manly be.uty, 
noble proportions, and utter nakedness. Neither man nor boy 
wore either cloth or skins; the women bearing children alone boasted 
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of goat-skins.” They were a very suspicious people, and great tact 
and patience were required to induce them to trade. They owned 
no chief, but respected the injunctions of their elders, with whom 
Stanley had to treat for leave to pass through their land. 

In consequence of Edward Pocock being seized with typhoid — 
fever, and many of the expedition being ill, a halt of four days was 
made here, but the covert hostility of the inhabitants decided Stanley 
to press onward. At Chiwyu, but a short distance from Suna, 
Edward Pocock, who had been carried in a hammock, breathed his 
last. His loss was greatly deplored by all connected with the 
Expedition, and Stanley speaks in the highest terms of his uncom- 
plaining devotedness and earnestness. At the spot where he died 
the party crossed the watershed where the infant rivers commence to 
flow Nileward. 

On the 21st January, 1875, they entered Ituru (Speke’s Utatura?) 
a district in Northern Urimi, and encamped at the village of Vinyata, 
where Stanley discovered the river which received all the streams 
passed since leaving Suna. It is called Leewumbu, and flows in a 
westerly direction. In the rainy season it is a deep and formidable 
river, and even in the dry season it is a considerable stream, some 
20 feet in width, and about 2 feet in depth. With the Waturu they 
effected some trade, but on the third day they were surprised by the 
war-cry resounding from village to village of the Leewumbu valley. 
Imagining that the warriors of Ituru were summoned to contend 
with some marauding neighbour, the travellers pursued their various 
occupations, some of the men going to fetch water, others wandering 
off to cut wood or purchase food, when suddenly a hundred natives 
appeared before the camp in full war costume. The number rapidly 
augmented, and Stanley despatched a young man who knew their lan- 
guage to ascertain their intention. The reply was that one of the party 
had stolen some milk and butter from a small village, and payment 
for it in cloth was demanded. A quantity of cloth vastly out of 
proportion to the value of the stolen articles was paid, at which the 
elders expressed their satisfaction, and withdrew. The warriors, how- 
ever, continued to manifest a hostile disposition, and hurried about 
the valley, gesticulating violently ; and it was not long before they 
commenced to attack the camp with a flight of arrows. Sending 
some of his men forward to engage the enemy, Stanley hurriedly 
prepared his defences; he then had the bugle sounded for the 
skirmishers to return, and found that fifteen of the attacking party had 
been killed. They were not molested further that day, but next morn- 
ing the enemy appeared in much greater force. Acting on the offensive, 
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Stanley sent out four detachments of his men, with orders to seize 
all cattle and burn the villages, and then meet at some high rocks 
five miles away. With their superior arms these were generally 
successful, and in the evening the soldiers returned, bringing with 
them cattle and grain. The losses are stated at twenty-one of Stanley’s 
men and thirty-five Waturu. Omthe third day Stanley despatched sixty 
good men, with instructions “to proceed to the extreme length of the 
valley, and destroy what had been left on the previous day.” Driving 
the natives out of a large village, they loaded themselves with grain 
and set the village on fire. - It was soon evident the savages had had 
enough of war, and the soldiers returned without molestation through 
the now silent and blackened valley. The severity of the measures 
adopted by Stanley seems to have been totally unnecessary, and the 
bloodshed and destruction of property are proceedings which the 
circumstances do not seem to justify. It is difficult, of course, for 
anyone who was not present to appreciate the position, but it may 
be fairly assumed, that with the superior weapons of the travellers, 
defensive measures, with an occasional sally to meet the attacking 
natives, would have been ample to insure their safety. 

By daybreak on the following day Stanley had quitted his camp, 
and, with provisions sufficient for six days, continued his march. His 
force, however, was sadly diminished. Of the three hundred and odd 
men who had left the coast with him, but 194 remained: in less 
than three months he had lost by dysentery, famine, heart-disease 
and war, over 120 men. Crossing the Leewumbu the travellers 
entered Iramba, where the frightened natives mistook them for the 
dreaded Mirambo and his robbers, and some patience and suave 
language were required to save them from the doom that everywhere 
theatens this notorious chieftain. Passing northwards, they traversed 
the whole length of Usukuma, through the districts af Mombiti, 
Usiha, Mondo, Sengerema, Marya, and Usmaow, and at noon on the 
25th of February, reached the shore of the Victoria Nyanza. From 
Ugogo to the lake, their route, which was to the east of that taken by 
Speke in 1858, was entirely over new ground. From Muanza o 
the frontier of Usandawi (35 miles) is a level plain having an altitude 
of 2,800 feet. At the latter place an ascent leads to a wide plateau 
from 3,800 feet to 4,500 feet high, which embraces all Uyanzi, 
Unyanyembe, Usukuma, Urimi, and Iramba. The highest point 
indicated by the aneroids between Muanza and the Nyanza (300 
miles) was 5,100 feet. As far as Urimi the land is covered with a 
thick jungle, relieved occasionally by the giant euphorbia. The soil 
is very scanty, and, farther north, the rocks of granite, gneiss, and 
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porphyry stand out in all their bareness. Amongst these primeval 
fragments the streams and rivulets unite to form the Leewumbu, 
which, flowing onward with increasing volume, empties itself into the 
Victoria Nyanza, and thus forms the most southerly feeder of the 
Nile. Somewhat to the east of its course is the Luwamberri plain, 
named after a river that traverses it in a northerly direction and 
joins the Leewumbu. This plain is about 40 miles in width, and has 
an altitude of 3,775 feet above the sea, and during the rainy season 
is converted into a wide lake. Itis but a few feet below the Victoria 
of which Stanley supposes it to have been in former times an arm. 
The Leewumbu River, after a course of 170 miles, becomes known in 
Usukuma as the Monangah River, and after another run of 100 
miles is converted into the Shimeeyu, under which name it enters the 
Nyanza a short distance east of Kagehyi, the village at which Stanley 
struck the lake. The total length of the river is about 350 miles.! 
Kagehyi Stanley places in S. lat. 2° 31’ and E. long. 33° 13’, 
a few miles to the east of Muanza, visited by Speke in 1858. It is 
situated in the district of Uchambi in Usukuma, and is one of the 
principal ports resorted to by slave-traders. There the entrapped 
victims are collected from Sima, Magu, Ukerewe, Ururi, and 
Ugeyeya, by Sungoro, agent of Mse Saba, who was constructing in 
Ukerewe a dhow of twenty or thirty tons burden, with which to 
prosecute more actively his nefarious traffic. Thence the slaves are 
taken, vid Unyanyembe, to the coast. Stanley’s expedition now 
consisted of three whites and 166 Wanguana soldiers and carriers, 
twenty-eight having died since leaving Ituru thirty days before. 
Dysentery had carried off many victims, against which the free use of 
medical stores proved of little avail. ‘The distance of 720 miles from 
the coast had been accomplished in the very short time of 103 days. 
Stanley now proceeded to ascertain the elevation of the lake by 
reading his two aneroids and determining the boiling point. From 
the latter Captain George, Curator of the Royal Geographical 
Society, calculates the altitude to be 3,808 feet, which does not differ 
materially from the result obtained in the same manner by Captain 
Speke (3,740 feet). The aneroid observations ranged from 3,550 
to 3,675 feet. These cannot be considered satisfactory, however, and 
the elevation of about 3,800 feet may now be conclusively taken as 


the correct one. 
The sections of the Zady Adice were soon put together, and 


1 Daily Telegraph (October 15, 1875). This Stanley afterwards shortens 
(Telegraph, March 29, 1877) to 290 miles. 
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Stanley, with a picked crew of eleven men and a guide, started on 
the circumnavigation of the lake, leaving Francis Pocock and 
Frederick Barker in charge of the camp. He took with him only 
an artificial horizon, sextant chronometer, two aneroids, boiling- 
point apparatus, sounding-line, some guns, ammunition, and pro- 
visions, wishing to keep the boat as light as possible. He followed 
to the eastward the south coast, and soon came to where, with 
a majestic flood, the Shimeeyu issues into the lake, in E. long. 
33° 33’, S. lat. 2° 35’: at its mouth it is a mile wide, but a short 
distance up the channel contracts to 400 yards. In E. long. 
33° 45’ 45” he reached the extreme end of a large gulf, to which he 
gave the name of the discoverer of the Nyanza (Speke), and then, 
turning west, rounded the Island of Ukerewe. Speke, on his map, 
showed two islands, Ukerewe and Maziti. The latter of these 
Staniey found to be a promontory, though appearing from Kagehyi 
to be an island. The gulf formed by Ukerewe and Majita (Speke’s 
Maziti) is 65 miles long and 25 miles wide. North of Ukerewe 
lies an island, 18 miles by 12 miles, calied Ukara, which gives its 
name with some natives to that part of the lake. This accounts 
for the Ukara Sea of Livingstone’s map. The coast-line of Ururi 
is remarkably indented with bays and creeks, which extend far 
inland. ‘The country is a level plain, and is noted for its wealth of 
cattle and fine pastoral lands. At Ugeyeya, “the land of so many 
fables and wonders, the El Dorado of ivory seekers, and the source 
of wealth for slave hunters,” bold and mountainous shores form a 
strong contrast to the plains of Ururi. Mountains rise to a height of 
3,000 feet abruptly from the lake, and at their foot the Lady Alice 
seemed to crawl along like a tiny insect. The coast is also crooked 
and irregular, requiring patient and laborious rowing to investigate 
its many bends and curves. The inhabitants are a timid and 
suspicious race, much vexed by their neighbours the Waruri on the 
south and the Masai (Wamasui in Daily Telegraph, October 18, 
1875). Far to the east, beyond the Nyanza, for twenty-five days’ 
march, the country was reported to be one continuous plain, low 
hills occasionally relieving the surface—a scrubby land, though well 
adapted for pasture and cattle, of which the natives possess vast 
herds. Baringo, the most northerly district of Ugeyeya, extending 
over 15 miles of latitude, gives its name to the bay which forms the 
north-east extremity of the Nyanza (the Bahr Ngo of Livingstone). 
Its coast is also remarkable for deep indentations and noble bays, 
some of which fare almost entirely closed by land, and might well be 
called lakes by the uncultivated or vague Wanguana. North of 
VOL, CCXLII. NO. 17069. RR 
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Baringo the land is again distinguished by lofty hills, cones, and 
plateaux, which sink eastwards into plains ; and here a new country 
commences—Unyara—the language of whose people is totally 
distinct from that of Usukuma and approaches to that of Uganda 
and Usoga. In E. long. 34° 35’ and N. lat. 33’ 43” Stanley reached 
the extreme north-eastern point of the lake. This corner of it is 
almost entirely closed in by the shores of Ugana and of two islands, 
Chaga and Usuguru. On referring to Stanley’s map in the Daily 
Telegraph (November 16, 1875) we here find one of those numerous 
errors characterising the maps sent home by him, which he seems 
to have drawn without any regard to the positions he had deter- 
mined. These errors will doubtless be corrected in the map or maps 
by which his book will be accompanied. 

At Usoga Stanley met with the first hostile demonstration, which 
was checked by the exhibition of superior weapons. Large islands 
line this part of the coast, the principal being Uvuma, an indepen- 
dent country. At Uvuma the explorers experienced treachery and 
hostility on the part of the natives. Being induced by show of 
friendship to approach the shore, a mass of natives hidden behind 
the trees suddenly attacked them with a shower of large stones, several 
of which struck the boat; but, with a parting shot, which struck down 
one of the foremost of them, the Zady Alice steered away. Between 
the islands of Uvuma and Bugeyeya they met a fleet of large canoes, 
which approached with offers of trade. As they began to lay sur- 
reptitious hands on everything Stanley warned them away with his 
gun, and shot one man dead who had stolen some beads and 
mockingly held them up to view. His companions naturally resented 
this high-handed proceeding and prepared to launch their spears, 
but Stanley’s repeating rifle soon laid three of them dead ; and as the 
others retreated, he, with his elephant rifle, smashed their canoes, 
leaving them struggling in confusion in the water. This heavy 
retribution for the thieving propensities of the savages completed, 
the travellers continued on their way. Next morning they entered 
the Napoleon Channel, which separates Usoga from Uganda, and 
soon heard the sound of the waters rushing over the Ripon Falls to 
form the Nile. This point had been visited by Speke in 1862. 
Coasting Uganda, they secured guides at Kriva, who volunteered to 
conduct them to King Mtesa’s capital. At Beyal they were 
welcomed by a fleet of canoes sent by Mtesa, and on April 4 they 
landed at Usavara amid a concourse of 2,000 people, who saluted 
them with a deafening volley of musketry and waving, of flags. 
Bounteous provisions were brought to them, and in the afternoon 
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Stanley had an audience with the king at his camp. This potentate 
Stanley speaks very favourably of. He describes him as an en- 
lightened ruler, and of amiable, graceful, and friendly manner. He, 
and the whole of his court, professed Islam, and he had 300 wives. 
His conversation showed a vast amount of curiosity and great 
intelligence. On the fourth day after Stanley’s arrival the king and 
all his court returned to his capital, Ulagalla or Uragara. Stanley 
gives to Mtesa imperial dignity, claiming the allegiance of Karagwe, 
Unyoro, Usoga, and Usui. The population of Uganda Stanley 
estimates at 2,000,000. Mtesa was fond of imitating Europeans, 
and had advanced greatly since Speke and Grant visited him. The 
Arab costume was adopted by the king and chiefs. The palace was 
a huge and lofty structure, well built of grass and cane; tall trunks of 
trees supporting the roof, which was covered inside with cloth 
sheeting. Broad highways had been prepared in the neighbourhood 
of the capital. Five days after their arrival here another white man 
appeared at Ulagalla in the person of Colonel Linant de Bellefonds,' 
of the Egyptian service, who had been despatched by Gordon Pasha 
to Mtesa to make a treaty of commerce between him and the 
Egyptian Government. The two white men, thus singularly met 
together, were soon fast friends. Stanley places Ulagalla in E. long. 
32° 49’ 45” and N. lat. 0° 32’. 

In his journey thus far he had examined the whole of the S.E., 
E., and N.E. shores of the Victoria Nyanza, had penetrated into 
every bay, inlet, and creek that indent its shores, and had taken 
thirty-seven observations. He thus proved the correctness of Speke’s 
theory that the Victoria was one lake, and found Speke’s outline of 
it very approximate. The greatest depth yet ascertained was 
275 feet. Stanley makes a difference of 14 miles in the latitude of 
the north coast as compared with Speke, though he found the longi- 
tude the same; but examination will probably show that the results 
of his observations will require modification. In conversation with 
Mtesa, Stanley seems to have shaken the king’s faith in Mohamme- 
danism, and so far to have converted him to Christianity that he 
- determined, until better informed, to observe the Christian Sabbath 
as well as the Moslem, and caused the ten commandments of Moses 
to be written on a board in Arabic for his perusal, as well as the 
“ Lord’s Prayer” and the Christian injunction, “ Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself.” Stanley advocated the establishment of a 
mission at Ulagalla, and indeed stated in his letter that Mtesa him- 
self was desirous of the presence of the white Christian teachers. 

' See Gentleman's Magazine, vol. cexli., p. 203. (August 1877.) 
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The suggestion has been since taken up and carried out by the 
Church Missionary Society, and the party sent by it reached the 
capital of Uganda on July 1 last, and was most kindly received by 
the king. 

Stanley made arrangements with King Mtesa, by which the latter 
agreed to lend thirty canoes and some 500 men to convey the expe- 
dition from Usukuma to the Katonga River, and then started from 
Murchison Bay on April 17. Alarmed at the aspect of the weather, 
the two chiefs of the escorting canoes soon abandoned him and 
returned to Uganda. Stanley, however, proceeded on his way, and 
approached Bambireh, a large and populous island, with the object 
of purchasing food. He had by this time run very short of pro- 
visions, but instead of obtaining any here, the natives greeted him 
with their war cry. Hunger was pressing, so in the hope of over- 
coming their hostility, Stanley carefully drew near to the shore, 
taking the precaution at the same time to get his guns ready. As 
he drew near the behaviour of the natives changed, and they 
exchanged the usual friendly greetings. No sooner, however, had 
the keel of the boat grounded than the natives rushed towards it 
in a body, and dragged it up, high and dry, with all on board. Their 
aspect then again changed, and they indulged in hostile demonstra- 
tions, without, however, doing any injury ; and, by the orders of the 
chief, the travellers’ oars were seized. Taking advantage of an 
opportunity when the natives had retired to a short distance to con- 
sult as to their booty, Stanley shouted to his men to push the boat 
into the water. With one desperate effort the eleven men shot it far 
into the lake, the impetus they had given to it causing it to drag 
them all into deep water. With a furious howl of disappointment 
and baffled rage the savages rushed to their canoes ; but whilst they 
were deciding what to do, Stanley called his guns into requisition 
with fatal effect. One bullet, he afterwards learned, killed the chief, 
and, according to his own account, he killed and wounded fourteen 
of the islanders. Whilst he was thus employed, his crew succeeded 
in getting into the boat ; and, in default of oars, using the seats and 
footboards as paddles, brought the boat out of the cove. At sunset 
the next day a fierce gale arose, and kept them in fear and peril the 
whole night. At daybreak they found they had drifted to within six 
miles of the large island of Mysomeh. They had not a morsel of 
food in the boat ; with the exception of a little ground coffee they 
had tasted nothing for forty-eight hours. A gentle breeze setting in 
from the west carried them to a small island, on which they were 
rewarded with an abundance of green bananas and other fruit ; and 
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two fat ducks were shot. To this island, which bore evidence o 
having been formerly inhabited, Stanley gave the name of Refuge 
Island. After a day’s rest here, they proceeded on their way, and 
at Wiro or Wiru, in Ukerewe, purchased meat, potatoes, milk, honey, 
bananas, eggs, and poultry. On May 5 they were back again at 
Kagehyi, after an absence of fifty-seven days, during which about 
1,000 miles of lake shore had been surveyed.. Their companions, 
who had begun to give up hope of seeing them again, greeted them 
with great joy, but had to impart the sad news that Frederick Barker 
had succumbed to the climate twelve days before. 

Stanley now waited the arrival of Magassa with his fleet, but at the 
end of nine days he had not made his appearance. As Rwoma, king 
of Southern Uzinza or Miveri, would not allow him to pass through 
his territory, Stanley obtained from Lukongeh, king of Ukerewe, by 
strategy, twenty-three canoes, and, embarking two-thirds of his men 
and property (June 19), in two days arrived safely at Refuge Island; 
leaving fifty soldiers encamped there he returned to Usukuma for 
the remainder. From the king of Itawagumba and his father, Kijaju, 
sultan of all the islands from Ukerewe to Ihangiro, he bought three 
more canoes in place of some that had been wrecked, and obtained 
a guide to take them to Uganda. Halting at Mahyiga Island, 
Stanley committed an act of barbarity which, according to his own 
showing, is entirely without justification. He first despatched a 
message to the natives of Bambireh Island, demanding the surrender 
of their king and the two chiefs under him, and offering on those 
terms to make peace. The natives treated the message with con- 
tempt, but with the aid of the people of Iroba (obtained by putting 
the king and three of his chiefs in chains), the king of Bambireh was 
brought to him. ‘The son of Antari, king of Ihangiro, on the main- 
land, to whom Bambireh was tributary, and two chiefs who came to 
treat with Stanley, were also detained as hostages for the appearance 
of the two chiefs of Bambireh. In the meantime, seven large canoes 
from Mtesa, on the way to Usukuma, appeared at Iroba in charge of 
Sabadu, from whom Stanley learned that Magassa, the “ Grand 
Admiral,” had returned to Mtesa with the boat’s oars and the news 
that Stanley and his men were dead. Stanley persuaded Sabadu 
to send some of his men to Bambireh to endeavour to procure food : 
their advent was resisted by the natives, who killed one of the party 
and wounded eight. . For these demonstrations of hostility Stanley 
thought fit to take a terrible revenge on the inhabitants of Bambireh. 
Accordingly he embarked 280 men (fifty with muskets and 230 spear- 
men) in eighteen canoes, and steered for the shore of the offending 
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island. By pretending to disembark, the savages were induced to 
run from the hills to meet them, and at a distance of less than 100 
yards from the shore, Stanley formed the canoes into line of battle, 
with the English and American flags waving as ensigns. Then a 
volley, fired at a group of about fifty, brought down several killed 
and wounded. Bringing the canoes close to the -beach, as if about 
to land, the natives approached with elevated spears to repulse 
them. Then, at close quarters, another volley was fired into their 
midst, with such disastrous effect as to compel them at once to 
beat a retreat. Forty-two were counted dead on the field, and over 
100 were seen to retire wounded, while there was no fatality on 
Stanley’s side. Considering the “ work of chastisement” was con- 
summated, Stanley now made for his. camp, and the next morning, 
more canoes having arrived from Uganda, embarked the entire 
expedition. 

The perpetration of this wanton massacre casts a slur upon the 
conduct of the expedition, which otherwise so much redounds to the 
credit of the indomitable leader. For this wilful and unnecessary 
act of revenge no plausible defence can be, or indeed has been, 
urged ; and when it became known in England it produced a painful 
impression on many who have at heart the welfare of the inhabitants 
of the African continent. Attention was called to the matter in Par- 
liament, but, from the character of the expedition, the Government 
was unable to do more than to send a remonstrance through Dr. Kirk 
to Stanley for using the English flag to countenance his proceedings. 
This despatch did not reach the hands of Stanley whilst he was in 
the interior of the continent. Stanley’s evasive attempts, since his 
return to England, to answer the charges made against him have 
been utterly insufficient to justify his conduct, and his uncalled-for 
and untrue aspersions on the motives of those gentlemen who have 
felt it necessary to rebuke such accompaniments of travel for geogra- 
phical discovery, show his consciousness of the weakness of his case. 
Had such bloodshed been perpetrated in a civilised country, the 
proceeding would have been characterised as a criminal offence. 
Stanley, however, seems to hold the lives of the African natives in 
very light estimation. Other travellers have accomplished great 
journeys without such acts of barbarity: Livingstone never killed a 
man in his life ; Cameron traversed the continent without bloodshed, 
and Stanley’s inability to treat the natives in a similar peaceable and 
friendly manner shows his unfitness to act as an African explorer and 
pioneer of civilisation. It should be kept in mind, in the considera- 
tion of this affair, that the suspicious and seemingly treacherous 
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conduct on the part of the natives is not without some justification. 
As before mentioned, the inhabitants of the shores of the Nyanza 
were subject to the depredations of the unscrupulous Arab slave- 
traders, who were, even while Stanley was at the lake, building a dhow 
for the purpose of facilitating their accursed traffic. What more 
natural than that at the unusual sight of a boat in command of a white 
man they should mistake the party for some of their kidnapping 
enemies, and that they should seek to punish them for the wrongs to 
which they had been subjected? There is no doubt that now their 
hate of the white men has been intensified, and the next travellers 
who venture into their vicinity will doubtless have cause to regret 
the “‘chastisement ” inflicted on them by Stanley. To similar pro- 
ceedings to this in the South Seas may be attributed the untimely 
deaths of Bishop Patteson, Commodore Goodenough and other good 
men. It does not add to the lustre of geographical research that an 
irresponsible newspaper correspondent should so take it upon himself 
to “ make war” upon the people whom he professed to wish to bring 
into contact with civilisation and the gospel. 

Five days after leaving Bambireh, Stanley landed and encamped 
at Dumo, Uganda, two days’ march north of the Kagera River, and two 
south of the Katonga. This camp he had selected as a convenient 
point from which to start for the Albert Nyanza. He obtained from 
Mtesa 2,200 choice’. spearmen under “General” Samboozi, with 
which to pierce through the hostile country of Unyoro, in which 
Kaba Rega was then bidding defiance to the Egyptian expedition. 
He reached the frontier of Unyoro on the 1st of January, and 
put his force in battle-array. The people fled before them, leaving 
in their haste their provisions behind them. On January 9, the ex- 
peditionary force camped at Mount Kabuga (5,500 feet above the 
sea), to the east of which the Katonga takes its rise. West of the 
camp, the Rusango River “boomed hoarse thunder from its many 
cataracts and rapids, as it rushed westward to Lake Albert.” From 
one of the spurs of Kabuga, a passing glimpse was obtained of Gam- 
baragara, a mountain which attains an altitude of between 13,000 and 
15,000 feet above the ocean. It is frequently capped with snow. This 
mountain is inhabited by a peculiar light-complexioned people, of 
whom Speke had heard, but some of whom Stanley saw. They are 
handsomely formed, and some of the women are very beautiful. 
Their hair is “ kinky,” and inclined to brown in colour ; but for their 
negroid hair, they might be mistaken for Europeans or some light- 
coloured Asiatics. Their features are regular, lips thin; but their 
noses, though well-shaped, are somewhat thick at the point. The 
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origin of this singular and interesting race is unknown: King Mtesa 
informed Stanley that it had for many centuries inhabited Mount 
Gambaragara, the land at the base having been given to it by the 
first king of Unyoro. Colonel Grant supposes them to be a type of 
fair-skinned Wahuma. ‘The mountain appears to be an extinct 
volcano, with a crystal-clear lake, about 500 yards in length, at the 
top. Following the south bank of the Rusango River, ten hours’ swift 
marching enabled the travellers to cross an uninhabited tract of 
Ankori, and emerge again in Unyoro, in the district of Kitagwenda, 
which was well populated and cultivated. On January 9, when about 
three miles from the lake, Stanley sent a message to the chief of 
Kitagwenda, to assure him of their peaceful intentions, and to offer 
to pay him for whatever they might consume. Receiving no answer, 
he sent part of his force to seek a locality for a fenced post, and to 
borrow some canoes. He descended to the lake, made observations 
for latitude and longitude, took altitudes, &c., and endeavoured to 
make arrangements for crossing the lake. The people of Unyoro 
were naturally hostile on seeing an armed force enter their territory. 
Preferring not to risk an encounter with them, and being unable to 
induce Samboozi to move down to the lake, Stanley resolved to return, 
and try to discover some other country where the expedition could 
camp in safety, while he explored the lake in the Zady Adie. On 
the 13th, they set out in order of battle : 500 spearmen in front, 500 
for the rear-guard, and 1,000 spearmen and the expedition in the 
centre, and without any noteworthy incident, re-entered Uganda on 
the 18th. Stanley visited the lake about two months before it was 
circumnavigated by Signor Gessi (vide Gentleman's Magazine, 
vol. ccxli., p. 205); and it is difficult to reconcile his description 
of the large deep gulf and the promontory of Usongora with 
Gessi’s delineation of the lake.' Stanley places his camp in E. 
long. 31° 24’ 30” by observation, and N. iat. o° 25’ by account. 
The plateau descends from a height of 1,100 feet above the lake 
somewhat suddenly to its edge. Where Stanley camped, a large 
gulf, to which he gave the name Beatrice Gulf, runs south-west 
some 30 miles from a point 10 geographical miles north of Unyam- 
paka, and is half shut in by the great promontory of Usongora. Uson- 
gora is a great salt-field, whence all the surrounding countries obtain 
their salt. In the vicinity of Mount Gambaragara, the travellers came 


? As Colonel Mason in his subsequent exploration of the Albert describes it as 
smaller than at first supposed, and places its S. extremity in S. lat, 1° 10”, it is 
most probable that Stanley did not see that lake at all, but another smaller one 
to the south. 
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across several underground dwellings, hollowed out in the earth, and 
big enough to contain 200 or 300 men. ‘The entrance was only 
about 3 feet in diameter. 

In the hope of reaching the Albert Nyanza from the south, 
Stanley proceeded to Karagwe, on a road parallel to, and west of that 
of Speke; but he here found that there was no means of passing through 
the countries of Mpororo, Ruanda, and Urori, where the inhabitants 
were opposed to any intercourse with strangers. He then obtained 
guides and escort from Rumanika, the “ gentle” King of Karagwe 
to explore the frontier as far north as Mpororo, and south to Ugufu, 
a distance of 80 geographical miles. The Zady Alice was launched 
on Speke’s Lake Windermere, and with six of Rumanika’s canoes, 
manned by Wanyambu (natives of Karagwe), Stanley followed the 
upper course of the Kagera River. Speke seems to have been in 
error in naming this river the Kitangule. From its mouth to Urundi 
it is known to the natives as the Kagera. It flows near Kitangule. 
Speke showed two tributaries—the Luchuro and the Inghezi. Luc- 
huro or Lukaro, according to Stanley, means “higher up,” butis no 
name of any stream. In coming south, Stanley had sounded the 
Kagera at Kitangule, and found 14 fathoms of water, or a depth of 
84 feet, the river being here 120 yards wide. At Lake Windermere 
it had an average depth of 40 feet. Sounding the river above, he 
found 52 feet of water in a river 50 yards wide. Three days up the 
river he came to another lake about 9 miles long and 1 mile in width. 
At the south end of this lake, after working through two miles of 
papyrus, they came to the island of Unyamubi, a mile and a-half in 
length. The whole of this portion of the course of the Kagera as 
far as the frontier of Mpororo (80 miles) spreads out into a series of 
expanses of water, from 5 to 14 miles in width, called by the natives 
“ Rwerus ” or lakes, separated by fields of papyrus. To the lagoon- 
like channels connecting these and the reed-covered water, the 
natives give the name of “ Inghezi.” Speke’s Lake Windermere is 
one of these rwerus, and is 9 miles in length, and from 1 to 3 in width. 
It should be borne in mind that Stanley was travelling during the rainy 
season, and all these swamps and lagoons are probably the flooding 
of a river which, in the dry season, presents a very different appear- 
ance. At the point where Ankori faces Karagwe the lake contracts, 
the water becomes a tumultuous, noisy river, creates whirlpools, and 
dashes itself madly into foam and spray against opposing rocks, till 
it finally rolls over a wall of rock 10 or 12 feet deep with a tremen- 
dous uproar, on which account the natives call it Morongo, or the 
Noisy Falls. Stanley next visited the hot springs of Mlagata, which 
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are renowned throughout the neighbouring countries for their healing 
properties. Here the vegetation was very prolific, and numbers of 
diseased persons, males and females, were seen lying promiscuously 
in the hot pools, half asleep. The hottest water issued in streams 
from the base of a rocky hill at a temperature of 129° Fahrenheit ; 
four springs bubbled upward from the ground through a depth of dark 
muddy sediment, and had a temperature of 110°. After an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to reach Speke’s Lake Akanyara, which Stanley 
heard was connected with Lake Kivu by a marsh, we find Stanley, 
on April 24, at Ubagwe, in Western Unyamwesi, fifteen days’ journey 
from Ujiji, on his way to the Tanganyika, to explore that lake in his 
boat, intending from Uzige to strike north to the Albert, and if 
unable to pass that way, to travel north by a circuitous westerly 
course, to effect the exploration of the Albert. He arrived at Kawele, 
Ujiji, May 27, and leaving Frank Pocock in charge, on June 11 
started on his voyage of circumnavigation of the Tanganyika. Fol- 
lowing stage by stage the course taken by Cameron, he marked 
each of his camps, and employed the same guides. Where Cameron 
cut across deep inlets Stanley diverged from his track, and completed 
what he had there left undone. Stanley gives some interesting par- 
ticulars with regard to the supposed origin of the lake. The 
respecting it. 

After coasting the whole of the southern portion of the Tan- 
ganyika, Stanley reached, in S. lat. 5° 49’ 30”, 14 geographical 
miles south of Kasenge Island, the Lukuga River, discovered by 
Lieut. Cameron two years before, and described by him as the outlet 
of the lake. Of this river Cameron was unable to make more than 
a superficial exploration, and only proceeded about four or five miles 
between its banks. He found the current to be one and a half knots 
an. hour from the lake, and the neighbouring chief told him that 
his people travelled frequently for more than a month along its banks, 
until it fell into a larger river, the Lualaba. (Cameron's “ Across 
Africa,” i. 305.) In company with Kawe-Nyange, the chief who 
had accompanied Cameron along [the stream, Stanley entered the 
river, which he found to have a breadth of from go to 450 yards of 
open water. From bank to bank there was a uniform width of from 
400 to 600 yards, but the sheltered bends, undisturbed by the mon- 
soon winds, nourished dense growths of papyrus. After sailing three 
miles before the south-east wind they halted at a place which the chief 
pointed out as the utmost limit reached by Cameron—a small bend 
among the papyrus plants, a few hundred yards north-west from 
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Lumba. Here the limit of open water was reached, and an ap- 
parently impenetrable mass of papyrus grew from bank to bank. 
Pushing their way through about 20 yards of this vegetation they 
were stopped by mud banks, black as pitch, inclosing slime and 
puddles seething with animal life. He then returned to the open 
water, and endeavoured to ascertain by experiment the direction of 
the current. From a disc of wood one foot in diameter he suspended 
by a cord, at a distance of 5 feet, an earthenware pot, and this he 
placed in the water, tying a ball of cotton to it to measure the dis- 
tance of its movement. With a strong monsoon wind blowing, the disc 
floated in one hour 822 feet from south-east to north-west. The wind 
having dropped a second trial was made, and in nineteen and a half 
minutes the disc floated from north-west to south-east—that is, towards 
the lake—159 feet. The next day, with fifteen men, accompanied by 
the chief and ten of his people, Stanley started afoot north-westward 
At Elwani Village, where the road from Monyis to Unguvwa and 
Luwelezi crossed the Lukuga, the party was augmented by two of 
the villagers. Here the Kibamiba, a small sluggish stream with a 
south-easterly trend, joined the Lukuga ; and the bed of the Lukuga 
was a swamp with occasional shallow hollows of water. A little 
farther the water was found to be flowing indisputably westward. 
At the Kiganja Range this stream becomes known as the Luindi or 
Luimbi, and was said to flow into the Lualaba. From his investiga- 
tion and inquiries, Stanley came to the conclusion that the Lukuga 
and the Luindi were two streams rising in the same swamp or 
“ Mitwansi,” the one flowing into the lake and the other towards 
Rua. He, however, supposes that the channel will soon become an 
effluent from the lake, as the latter is rising and encroaching on the 
land. It is remarkable, that if up to the present time the Tanganyika 
has had no outflow, its waters are quite sweet, though Captain Burton 
states that the natives “complain that its water does not satisfy thirst,” 
and “it appears to corrode metal and leather with exceptional 
power.” Further and more complete investigation is yet wanting 
before this matter of the outlet can be considered as finally set 
at rest. 

From the Lukuga Stanley continued the exploration of the lake 
along the coasts of Ugubba, Goma, Kavunvweh, Karamba, Ubwari, 
Masansi—all ground previously unvisited by any white man, Thus 
he came to the point where Livingstone and he left off in 1871, 
thence to Ujjiji, after having examined every river mouth, bay, and 
creek, in a voyage of 800 miles. His examination of the north end 
of the lake showed that Ubwari, which Burten and Speke on. their 
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voyage from Ujjiji to Uvira had sketched as an island, is in reality a 
peninsula, over 30 miles in length, joined to the mainland by an 
isthmus 7 miles in width, with an altitude in its centre of about 
200 feet above the lake. To the gulf formed by this peninsula, 
Stanley has given the name Burton Gulf, in honour of the discoverer ~ 
of the Tanganyika, as Speke Gulf distinguishes a somewhat similar 
formation in the south-eastern corner of the Victoria Nyanza. From 
Ujiii Stanley journeyed, vid Bambarre and the Luama River, to 
Nyangwe, which place was reached in the unprecedentedly short time 
of forty days, inclusive of halts, from Ujjiji (350 English miles), or 
twenty-eight marches from the Tanganyika. 

poor natives are collected after being captured in the regions to the 
west of the Tanganyika. Stanley draws a sad picture of the con- 
dition of these victims. “The objects of traffic, as they are landed 
at the shore of Ujiji, are generally in a terrible condition, reduced by 
hunger to ebony skeletons—attenuated weaklings, unable to sustain 
their large angular heads. Their voices have quite lost the manly 
ring—they are mere whines and moans of desperately sick folk. 
Scarcely one is able to stand upright ; the back represents an un- 
strung bow, with something of the serrated appearance of a crocodile’s 
chine. Every part of their frames shows the havoc of hunger, which 
has made them lean, wretched, and infirm creatures.” These living 
skeletons have been marched from Marungu to Ugubha ; thence to 
Ujiji they were crowded in canoes. They are the profitable result 
of a systematic war waged upon all districts in the populous country 
of Marungu by Wanyamwezi banditti, supported, directly and in- 
directly, by the Arabs. These Wanyamwezi, armed with guns 
purchased at Unyanyembe and Bagamoyo, band themselves together 
with the object of enslaving tribes and peoples which are unable to 
resist them, and in Marungu, where every small village is independent 
and generally at variance with its neighbour, they have every facility 
for their fell work. Stanley lays a heavy charge against the Seyyid 
of Zanzibar, in making him and his subordinates responsible for this 
devastating traffic, in spite of the treaties recently concluded between 
him and the British Government. Said bin Salim, the governor of 
Unyanyembe, an officer in the employ of the Seyyid, he believes to 
be one of the principal slave traders in Africa. Whilst reprobating 
the conduct of the Arabs of Zanzibar, Stanley does not attach blame 
to Seyyid Burgash personally, and credits him with doing his best to 
suppress the traffic. But his power over his subjects is insufficient 
to cope successfully with the evil. Many of the slaves are captured in 
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Manywema or Manyema, as Stanley variously spells the name 
(Livingstone’s Manyuema), where raids are periodically made upon 
the unprotected villages, the men shot and afterwards cut to pieces and 
exposed on trees, to strike terror into villages not yet attacked, while 
the women and children are driven off in gangs to Ujjiji. Eight 
years ago the plain between Nyangwe and Mana Mamba was thickly 
populated and covered with villages, gardens, and fields, with 
goats, pigs, and bananas in abundance ; it was at Stanley’s visit “ an 
uninhabited district—mostly. The country was only redeemed from 
utter depopulation by a small inhabited district, at intervals of six 
hours’ march, the people of which seemed to be ever on the gad vive 
against attack.” Livingstone arrived in Manyuema when this 
systematic depopulation was only in its commencement, and 
observed and noted its first symptoms. The influence of England 
at Zanzibar ought to be exerted to the utmost to put a stop to this 
terrible state of affairs. 

Stanley reached Nyangwe sixteen months after Cameron’s depar- 
ture for the south, and then learned definitely that Cameron had 
abandoned the project of following the Lualaba. He now prepared 
to launch out into the unknown region, from which Livingstone and 
Cameron had both unsuccessfully turned back, a region regarded 
with intense superstition by the Africans, and peopled in their stories 
with terribly vicious dwarfs, striped like zebras, who deal certain 
death with poisoned arrows, who are nomads, and live on elephants. 
According to them, a boundless and trackless forest covered the 
land away to the north, and the great river Lualaba rolled on into the 
far north, possibly, the Arabs and their slaves suggested, even to the 
salt sea. Frightful tales were told about the savage character of the 
inhabitants of this forest, and their cannibalism, the ferocity of a 
tribe of dwarfs, the leopards and snakes that infest the bush, &c. 
As had been the case with both his predecessors, Stanley was unable 
to obtain canoes at Nyangwe, and the Arabs there, pretending to be 
very solicitous about his safety, said they could not think of permit- 
ting his departure. In proof of the warlike character of the natives 
down the river, he was told that although expeditions—one number- 
ing 290 guns—had been sent against them, all had been compelled 
to turn back much reduced in numbers, with woful tales of fightirg, 
besieging, and suffering from want of food. Undaunted by these 
tales, Stanley was determined to follow the river, feeling confident 
that it would bring him out on the west coast of the continent. To 
provide against warlike opposition, therefore, he here recruited his 
force to 140 rifles and muskets and seventy spears, and engaged 
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an Arab chief and 140 followers to escort them sixty camps along 
the river banks. Taking with him ample supplies for six months, he left 
Nyangwe November 5, ina northerly direction, intending occasionally 
to strike the Lualaba. The reports of the natives as to the boundless 
forest seemed to be verified when for three weeks they travelled 
through the dense gloomy thickets of Uzimba and Southern Uregga ; 
and the Arabs soon became disheartened and wished to return. To 
obviate such a disaster as this would probably prove, Stanley pro- 
posed to strike for the river, cross it, and try the left bank. This 
they did in S. lat. 3° 35’ 17”, forty-one geographical miles north of 
Nyangwe, and continued their journey along the left bank, through 
N.E. Ukusu. On reaching the river the Lady Alice was launched 
for the first time on the Lualaba, and “ here the resolution never to 
abandon the Lualaba until it revealed its destination was made.” 
Trouble soon arose with the inhabitants, though the number of the 
expedition prevented it from being attacked. The force was divided 
into two parts, one moving forward by land, and the other by water. 
Some days’ marching brought them to the first of the cataracts—the 
falls of Ukassa—which had proved so fatal to previous adventurers. 
‘These were passed without loss, the empty canoes being allowed to 
float over the falls and picked up below. On December 6 they 
arrived at Usongora Meno, an extensive country, occupied by a 
powerful tribe. The natives manned fourteen large canoes, and, with 
fierce demonstrations prepared to prevent the passage of the Zady 
Alice and the six canoes of the expedition. Explanations of their 
peaceful intentions and willingness to pay their way, were replied to 
by a shower of arrows. A successful charge was made against the 
obstructive force, and a way cleared through. The land party was 
also attacked in the bush, and several were wounded. In addition 
to these misfortunes small-pox made its appearance amongst the 
Arabs, and within two or three days carried off eighteen, and many 
suffered from dysentery and ulcers. In this condition they arrived at 
Vinya Njara, 125 geographical miles north of Nyangwe, when they were 
attacked by the natives. Plunging with desperate energy into the 
bush, they in a short time cleared the skirts of the camp, and at once 
set to work to cut down the bush for a distance of 200 yards, and 
make the place defensible. The next day the travellers took posses- 
sion of the village, and turned the dwellings into hospitals for the 
sick and wounded. An intermittent firing was kept up for three 
days, until the land division appeared, when things became more 
peaceful. Here the Arabs came to the determination to proceed no 
farther, and parted from the travellers On December 28 Stanley 
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mustered the expedition; 146 men and women answered their 
names, and with this reduced force he pushed onward. 

On January 4 (1877) they came to the first of a series of cata- 
racts or falls, in S. lat. o° 32’ 36” below the confluence of the 
Lumami and the Lualaba. The natives here proved very trouble- 
some, and considerably impeded the passage of the falls. For the 
ensuing twenty-four days they had fearful work, constructing camps 
by night along the line marked out during the day, cutting roads 
from above to below each fall, dragging their heavy canoes through 
the woods, while the most active of the young men—the boats’ crew 
—repulsed the savages and foraged for food. On January 27 they 
had passed in this desperate way forty-two geographical miles by six 
falls, and to effect it had dragged their canoes a distance of thirteen 
miles by land, over roads which they had cut through the forest. 
When they had cleared the last fall (0° 14’ 52” N. lat.) they halted 
two days for rest, which all very much needed. In the passage of 
these falls they lost five men. Hitherto the river had had a trend 
to the N.N.E., and it occurred to Stanley that probably after all 
Livingstone’s belief that it was connected with the Albert Nyanza and 
the Nile would be verified. Here, however, high spurs from the 
Uregga Hills bristle across its path, and turn it from its course, and 
at the equator it changes to a north-westerly direction. After passing 
this series of rapids they entered upon different scenes. The river 
gradually widened from its usual breadth of 1,500 to 2,000 yards to 
two or three miles. It then began to receive grander affluents, and 
soon assumed a lacustrine breadth of from four to ten miles. Islands 
also were so numerous that only once a day were they able to obtain 
a glimpse of the opposite bank. The first day they entered this 
region they were attacked three times by three separate tribes ; the 
second day they maintained a running fight for almost the entire 
twelve hours, at the end of which they suddenly came (in N. lat. 
0°46’) to the second greatest affluent of the Lualaba—at its mouth 
2,000 yards wide—running from a little N. of E. As they crossed. 
over from the current of the Lualaba to that of this magnificent 
affluent, the Aruwimi, they were astonished to see a fleet of fifty- 
four canoes advancing in full war array to receive them. Four of 
Stanley’s canoes, in a desperate fright, became panic-stricken, and 
began to pull fast down stream‘; but they were soon brought back. 
Dropping their stone anchors, a close line was formed, and prepara- 
tions made to receive the attack. Fast and furious the native flotilla 
swept towards them. ‘Their canoes were of enormous size, one con- 
taining eighty paddlers ; a platform at the bow, for the best warriors, 
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held ten men ; in the stern, eight steersmen with 10 feet paddles 
guided the great war-vessel ; while the chiefs pranced up and down a 
planking that ran from stem to stern. About twenty other canoes 
approached to about three-fourths of the size of this one, and the 
occupants of the fifty-four canoes Stanley estimates at 1,500 or 2,000. 
As the largest boat shot past them the first spear was launched. 
There was no time for palaver ; the enemy undoubtedly meant war, 
so Stanley waited no longer, but gave the order to fire. Instantly 
they were surrounded by the formidable canoes, and for ten minutes 
or so clouds of spears hurtled and hissed about them. The natives 
then gave way, and lifting anchors, a charge was made upon them 
with fatal result. As they retreated they were followed to the shore 
and chased on land into ten or twelve of their villages. Then 
Stanley sounded the recall. An abundance of food was secured, 
and a large quantity of ivory collected. Only one man had been 
lost on Stanley’s side in the fight ; though in the several collisions 
with the natives he had, since leaving Nyangwe, lost sixteen men. 
To obviate these continual encounters with the natives, Stanley 
decided to abandon the mainland and pass down the river between the 
numerous islands ; he would thus probably pass unnoticed many afflu- 
ents, but the great river itself was the main thing, to which the discovery 
of affluents was subordinate. In this way then they glided down for 
five day without trouble, further than anxiety for food. Driven at last by 
pressing hunger to risk a collision with the natives, they approached 
the shore in N. lat. 1° 40’ and E. long. 23°, and were received by the 
natives in a friendly spirit. ‘‘ That day, after twenty-six fights on the 
great river, was hailed as the beginning of happy days.” In reply to 
his inquiries as to the name of the river the chief told Stanley that it 
was called Ikuta Ya Kongo. Here then, 900 miles below Nyangwe, 
but still about 850 miles from the Atlantic Ocean, was convincing 
evidence that the Lualaba and the Kongo were one river. Three 
days were spent at this village in buying food, after which a day’s 
run brought the expedition to Urangi, a populous country, where 
their experience of the natives was less favourable. Numerous 
peculations were submitted to, and on the second day 100 canoes 
were manned with fighting men, and an attack made on them. After 
a fight of some hours’ duration, the savages abandoned the attack, and 
the travellers steered for the islands again. On February 14 they lost 
the island channels, and were borne by the current towards the right 
bank, inhabited by the Mangala or Mangara (N. lat. 1° 16’ 50”, E. long. 
21°). Here they were attacked by sixty-three canoes, and for two hours 
they had to contend desperately against savages armed with muskets. 
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In the end, however, breechloaders, double-barrelled elephant rifles, 
and sniders prevailed, and after a battle lasting from noon till near 
sunset, the travellers passed on down the river and camped on an 
island. Soon after the battle with the Mangala Stanley discovered the 
greatest affluent of the Kongo, the Ikelemba, which he identifies with 
the Kasai, Kassye, or Kasabi. It is nearly as important as the main 
river itself. The peculiar colour of its waters, which is like that of 
tea, does not commingle with the silvery ripples of the main stream 
until after a distance of 130 miles below the confluence. It is the 
union of these two rivers which gives its light-brown colour to the 
Lower Kongo. For four days they clung to the island channels, and 
then at Ikengo found a friendly trading people, with whom they stayed 
three days. A little west of E. long. 18° the mouth of the Ibari 
Nkutu or Kwango, about 500 yards wide, was passed. Six miles below 
its confluence with the main stream, they had their thirty-second and last 
fight, being attacked on land by a hidden foe whilst collecting fuel. 
Their days of battle were now over, but still months of toil 
awaited them in the passage of the lower series of cataracts. A little 
west of E. long. 17° the river became straitened by close-meeting 
uprising banks of naked cliffs, or steep slopes of mountains fringed 
with tall woods, and the calm current of the water changed to a 
boisterous rush. For five months were the intrepid travellers engaged 
in working their way past this long series of falls for a distance of 
180 miles. In these 180 miles the river has a fall of 585 feet, 
ascertained by boiling point. Whilst Frank Pocock had to superin- 
tend the men as they carried the goods, and to distribute each day’s 
rations, Stanley undertook the duty of leading the way over the rapids 
and selecting the best paths for hauling the boat and canoes overland. 
At Mowa Falls, the thirty-fifth of the series, Pocock became disabled, 
ulcers forming on both his feet. He was therefore, with twenty-five 
Wanguana who were ill, placed on the sick list. The next two falls, the 
Massesse and Masassa, were small ones, and Stanley resolved to 
attempt their passage in the boat : he and his crew, however, in doing 
sO, narrowly escaped being drawn into the whirlpool below the Mowa 
Falls, and it was only by the most desperate exertion that they 
saved themselves from certain death. The attempt was therefore 
given up, and Stanley hurried off overland to superintend the 
transmission of the goods, leaving the supervision of the passage ot 
the canoes over the falls in the hands of Manwa Sera, his chiet 
captain. Frank Pocock was left behind, but being anxious to get to 
camp he insisted on getting into one of the canoes ; and in spite of 


the advice and remonstrances of the man in charge, persuaded him 
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to shoot the fall. They did so, but in an instant the canoe was over- 
turned in a fearful whirlpool, and out of the eleven men that went down 
but eight came out alive. Among the three who perished was Frank 
Pocock, whose injudicious conduct had cost him his life. As he rose 
tothe surface, Manwa Sera sprang after him, but another whirlpool 
immediately drew them down, and presently only the chief emerged, 
faint and exhausted. Thus did Stanley lose the last of his English 
assistants, who after travelling thousands of miles with him, perished 
within 200 miles of the end of theirjourney. This sad event occurred 
on June 3. There were still many cataracts to be passed, though 
day by day the natives cheered them by saying that they had but one 
or two more before them. At last they came to the Isangila or 
Sangalla Falls. Hearing that there were still five more to be passed, 
after five months’ toil and the loss of sixteen men, Stanley had the 
boat and canoes drawn high upon the rocks above the cataract, and, 
set out to accomplish the rest of the distance to the coast by land. 
He also sent messengers in advance to Boma or Emboma to pray for 
relief from any European who might be there, as they were suffering 
greatly from want of food. Fortunately the messengers soon returned 
loaded with provisions, and revived by their good fortune, they pushed 
on to Boma, which they reached on August 8. The party was by 
this time reduced to 115, and these were in a fearful condition from 
toil, privation, and diseas2. In the journey of nearly 1,800 miles from 
Nyangwe one Englishman and thirty-four Wanguana had perished. In 
the lower series of cataracts they had passed seventy-four separate falls, 
fifty-seven only of which were important, and his losses at these 
Stanley attributes in some degree, though with seeming injustice, to 
errors in Captain Tuckey’s map. From Boma a passage was 
given them on a steamer down to Kabinda, where he met the 
Portuguese exploring expedition under Major Serpa Pinto, then 
preparing to pierce Africa from the west coast. Here sixty men were 
laid up suffering severely from scurvy, others from dropsy, dysentery, 
&c. One young fellow just lived to reach the ocean ; another went 
mad for joy, took to the bush and was lost ; and Stanley himself was 
prostrated with weakness. After a few days’ rest, the Portuguese gun- 
boat Zamega conveyed them to Loanda. 

After bringing his men successfully thus far, Stanley was not going 
to abandon them to find their way back to Zanzibar as they best 
could. Although his instructions seem to have been to hasten back 
to England, he preferred first to see them in safety to their island 
home. He accordingly took advantage of the offer of a passage in 
H.M.S. /ndustry to the Cape of Good Hope, and thence Commodore 
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Sullivan, with the assent of the Home Government, provided them 
with a passage in the same ship to Zanzibar. Here they arrived in 
November last, and, after a journey of 12,000 miles (7,000 across the 
continent and 5,000 from the mouth of the Kongo round the Cape 
to Zanzibar) the faithful Wanguana were restored in perfect health, 
robust, bright, and happy, to their wondering friends and relatives. 
This kind and thoughtful act, by which he has doubly endeared 
himself to those who accompanied him throughout his tremendous 
journey, accomplished, Stanley felt himself at liberty to return to 
England, which he did, being féted and honoured at many of the 
Continental towns on his way. 

There can be no doubt as to the vastness and immense value of 
the additions to our geographical knowledge accomplished in the 
three years Stanley was marching across the continent. By his 
voyage down the Lualaba he has made us acquainted with an 
immense region, which the great facility of. water communication 
cannot fail soon to open to the benefits of trade and civilisation. He 
has proved that the Lualaba of Dr. Livingstone and the Kongo are 
one river, thus confirming a theory already generally held by 
geographers. Even so long as twenty years ago, Sir Roderick 
Murchison suggested that the river which his friend Livingstone so 
fondly hoped to be the upper course of the Nile was identical with 
the Kongo, and that the Kongo drained Lake Tanganyika. This 
mighty river is now shown to have a navigable course of over 1,000 
miles, which, with the affluents, may probably be extended to 3,000 
miles of splendid waterway. The total length of the Kongo is about 
2,900 miles, somewhat less than that of the Nile, though its volume 
and navigability vastly exceed that river, and the region drained by 
it is estimated at 860,000 square miles. It takes its rise, as the 
Chambezi, in the high plateau between the Tanganyika and Lake 
Nyassa, and is the principal feeder of Lake Bangweolo or Bemba, 
a large bedy of shallow water about 8,400 miles in extent. Issuing 
from Bangweolo, it is known under the name of Luapula, and after a 
course of nearly 200 miles empties into Lake Mweru. Leaving 
Lake Mweru it obtains the name of Lualaba from the natives of Rua. 
In northern Rua it receives an important affluent called the Kamalondo, 
orKamarondo. Flowing ina north-west direction it has at Nyangwe 
a breadth of about 1,400 yards (increased during the rainy season to 
about two-miles), and a volume of 124,000 cubic feet per second, 
its altitude above the ocean here being about 1,450 feet. It has 
flowed thus far about 1,100 miles. Continuing to the north-west and 
then to the north, it receives several large streams. After passing the 
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equator its course again changes to the north-west, and it is joined 
by the largest but one of its tributaries—the Aruwimi. This river 
Stanley suggests to be the Welle of Schweinfurth. This theory, how- 
ever, cannot, with our present information, be considered as 
established, and, indeed, Dr. Schweinfurth himself, in a recent letter 
to the Exploratore, gives several reasons for doubting the connection 
of the Welle with the Aruwimi and the Kongo. Dr. Petermann, 
however, arrives at the conclusion that the Aruwimi and the Welle 
are identical. It is possible that the water sighted by Stanley to 
the west of Unyoro is a lake distinct from the Albert Nyanza, and 
that this gives rise to the Aruwimi. This, however, is one of the 
many problems that yet remain to be solved. After the junction 
with the Aruwimi the Kongo reaches nearly to 2° N lat., and then 
turning to the south-west, joins the previously known portion of its 
course at the Yellala Falls. At its mouth its volume was estimated by 
Tuckey at 1,800,000 cubic feet per second; but this figure is 
probably too large. The numerous cataracts in the lower portion 
of the river form a great impediment to the navigation, though, once 
these are passed, there is an open course extending half way across 
the continent. Along these interrupted parts practicable roads 
should be constructed for portages, as in the case of the falls of the 
Shire River, and then steamers might easily be conveyed in sections 
to the river above. The natives along this portion of the river- are 
well disposed for trade, and of articles for trade there is an abundant 
variety. Ivory is so plentiful that it is made use of for the com- 
monest purposes ; and the entire plain is distinguished for its groves 
of the oil palm. Almost everything that Africa produces is to be 
found in the great basin of the Kongo—cotton, india-rubber, ground 
nuts, sesamum, copal (red and white), &c. To obtain advantage of 
this immense wealth a company should be formed somewhat on the 
scale of the East India Company, though much may be accomplished 
by individual traders. Stanley boldly advocates the extension of 
English sovereignty over the Kongo basin, as this country is the 
most likely to develop commerce and spread civilisation effectually 
and honourably. The Kongo may be considered to be the highway 
to Central Africa, and the future of that continent will doubtless 
depend greatly upon the power which obtains ascendency on that 
river and its affluents. 


FREDERICK A. EDWARDS. 
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EW things are more conducive to quietude of life and length 
of days than the possession of a hobby, supposing always 
it is not, like the breeding or running of racehorses or the like, of too 
exciting a nature. Where it takes the shape of collecting objects of 
interest or curiosity it forms one of the most agreeable occupations 
that a man whose life is not wholly occupied in the pursuit of wealth 
can adopt. If exercised with a moderate amount of intelligence it 
is likely to prove a source of profit. The recent sale of the library of 
Mr. Dew-Smith, at which books fetched prices previously unheard 
of, shows that when a collection is made with judgment the invest- 
ment will prove largely remunerative. A man need not wait long, 
indeed, to find his purchases rise in value. First editions of Byron 
and Shelley brought, at the sale mentioned, prices that comparatively 
few years ago would have been thought excessive for early Shake- 
speares. For the benefit of young collectors of books I give a piece 
of information, the importance of which it is impossible to over- 
estimate. Pay little heed to second-rate copies, the value of which 
fluctuates with changing fashions; but when you come upon a first- 
rate copy of any rarity, secure it—it is certain to rise steadily in value. 
If a library is known to contain works of this description, it attracts, 
when it is sold, a class of buyers altogether unlike those who flock 
to the sale of more ordinary works, and the prices obtained are 
immensely increased. Meantime, as one of the chief difficulties of 
young collectors is to know what they can obtain at a low price with 
a reasonable hope of seeing it advance, let me offer them what is 
technically called a “tip.” There is probably no safer investment 
than buying the masterpieces of modern china. Some of the works 
of Messrs. Minton and other manufacturers are admirable in art. 
In the course of comparatively few years these things are sure to rise 
enormously in value. Another class of purchases that may be 
recommended is that of works from our pictorial exhibitions in black 
and white. These have attracted as yet no attention at all propor- 
tionate to their worth. 
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DICTIONARY of Political Terminology or Glossology—/un 

ou Lautre se dit—is certainly among the wants of the age. 
What with the new doctrine deati possidentes, and the old one uff 
possidetis, the status gué (which Continental diplomatists, in defiance of 
Priscian, persist in calling / statu gué); what with the squabbles 
respecting the difference existing between a Conference and a Con- 
gress, and Lord Beaconsfield’s grave declaration that there is no 
difference between them at all ; what with the continual mutations 
of political nomenclature in France and the United States, and the 
most recent additions to our own political vocabulary, in the shape 
of Russophils, Turcophils, Sclavophobes, and Jingoes (a “ Jingo” is 
our old friend ’Arry in a faded fez or Mr. Sloggins, late of Millbank, 
waving a dirty white handkerchief with a crescent daubed thereupon 
in red ochre, attached to the end of a penny cane, and who haunts 
Hyde~Park on Sunday afternoons for the purpose of evincing his 
sympathies for the “ galliant Hosmanli” by trampling the plants and 
flowers under foot and throwing turf-sods and dead cats at people in 
tall hats), we are getting, in the way of political definitions, into a sad 
state of error and confusion, which a dictionary such as that of 
which I would suggest the compilation might to some extent 
remedy. It should not be forgotten, again, that the public memory 
is very short, and that a new generation is growing up to whom, 
when they attain years of discretion, a number of terms, more or 
less familiar to middle-aged politicians of the present epoch, may be 
as perplexing as that “cursive Greek” which, we learn from the 
Gladstone-Negroponte correspondence, so puzzled the great English 
scholiast on Homer. I will just cite a few of these terms: 
Dwellers in the Cave (Adullamites), Compound Householders, 
Copperheads, Knownothings, Miscegenarians, Carpet-baggers, Roor- 
backs, Mason and Dixie’s Line, Lobbyers, Inflation (this group is 
American), Ruralists, Chauvinists, Doctrinaires, Irreconcilables, 
Ultramontanes (the original meaning of which has been altogether 
changed), Gouvernement de Combat. ‘The last group is French. 
There is the locution, too, of “Her Majesty’s Opposition.” Very 
few people are aware of the reason why the political party who are 
systematically hostile to the administration should be qualified vir- 
tually as an appanage of the Crown. This is the reason. When 
George Canning was Premier in 1827 a section of the Whig party 
agreed to give a general support to the Government if the Prime 
Minister would undertake not to oppose the Catholic claims, It was 
through disgust at this arrangement that Lord Eldon resigned ; but 
the Whigs continued to support Canning, and solemnly proclaimed 
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themselves to be “ His Majesty’s Opposition,” in contradistinction to 
the opposition that was radical. 


OUCHING Congresses versus Conferences, why should not 
our old friend the Diet have a hearing? What is a Diet? 
The (not quite infallible and certainly not exhaustive) Haydn, in 
his “ Dictionary of Dates,” mentions only the Diets of the defunct 
German Empire, citing those of Wurzburg, Nuremberg, Worms, 
Spires, Augsburg, Ratisbon, and Frankfort. In the most modern 
etymological dictionaries, Diet is derived from the Latin des, and 
defined as a legislative or administrative assembly sitting from day 
to day. Thus a Parliamentary committee taking evidence de die in 
diem would be virtually a Diet. But in the “ Annales Politiques” of 
the celebrated Abbé de St. Pierre (that “magnificent political 
dreamer,” as Cardinal Fleury called him) there was made nearly a 
hundred and fifty years ago a remarkable proposal to establish a 
permanent Diet of Princes for the purpose of securing perpetual 
peace among the nations. The Abbé’s classification of the different 
States of Europe and their relative rank in the year 1737 is very 
curious. Here is the list :— 
1. The King of France. (Cela va sans dire, Monsieur Tl Abbé). 
The Emperor of Austria. (Eh, what ?) 
. The King of Spain. (Save the mark !) 
. The King of Portugal. (Where is Portugal ?) 
. The King of England. (Cool.) 
. The States of Holland. 
. The King of Denmark. 
. The King of Sweden. 
. The King of Poland. 
The Empress of Russia. (It was the Czarina Elizabeth, and 
she was not of much account.) 
11. The Pope. 
12. The King of Prussia. (Prince Bismarck : please copy.) 
13. The Elector of Bavaria. 
14. The Elector Palatine. 
15. The Switzer. 
16. Ecclesiastical Electorates. 
17. The Republic of Venice. 
18. The King of Naples. 
19. Zhe King of Sardinia. 
The Turk is left altogether out of the calculation, as inter Christianos non 
nominandum, I presume. The Abbé’s scheme, oddly enough, is taken 
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quite au sérieux inan article in Blackwood published in October 1819. 
“The ‘ reverie,’” observes the orthodox Tory writer, “appears now-a- 
days much less visionary than it did in 1737. In truth the Congresses 
of Vienna, Paris, and Aix-la-Chapelle, in which the four great Powers, 
Austria, England, Prussia, and Russia.” France being admitted 
latterly to the Conference ; (observe that Conference and Congress 
are here treated as convertible terms), “ were Diets on M. de St. Pierre’s 
principle. And it will be well for mankind if a continuation of the 
same system shall lead to the happy result which the philanthropic 
Abbé contemplated, of a general and lasting Peace. Why should it not ? 
Why should a shot be fired in Europe when Austria, England, France, 
flolland, Prussia, Russia, and Spain form a tribunal to mediate 
between Powers who may have a difference and a united force to punish 
any country which should dare to commit aggression on another.” These 
are wise and humane sentiments, and from a Tory of the Tories, too. 
Mais nous avons changé tout cela. 1, Sylvanus Urban, propose to go 
into Congress forthwith with the Editors of all the other magazines. 
Boy, bring me my Woolwich Infant, my Beaconsfield bag full of White- 
head torpedoes, my blunderbuss, my six-shooter, my Andrea Ferrara, 
my sword-stick, my armour-plated Ulster, and my Beaconsfield bag 
full of explosive bullets. I want Peace, and don’t forget my keg of 
petroleum. 


HE Rosebery-Rothschild wedding has made matrimony a 
more popular topic of conversation than ever. After dinner, 

the other night, “curious marriages” were under discussion at a 
house where some great travellers were present, and it was hoped 
that they would favour the company with some of their experience in 
that line. One I &new had had to pursue his bride upon an ostrich 
over Afric’s sands ; and another to feed Azs with blubber in strips, in 
the neighbourhood of the Pole ; but on this occasion they were deaf 
to all entreaties. I have noticed that one traveller will seldom open 
his mouth—to any interesting extent, at least—in the presence of 
another ; for which, doubtless, they have their reasons. “It is a 
pity,” whispered a great navigator to me, the other day, when another 
great navigator was venturing upon an experience, “ that a man who 
has really done great things should tell such very strange adventures, 
because they throw discredit on even what he has done.” Upon 
this occasion an old gentleman, who had passed his life between 
Cheltenham and London, beat all the explorers by relating to us the 
nuptials of Miss Biffin, which took place, not so far away, indeed, but 
so long ago, that the details were beyond the reach of criticism. 
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This lady was conspicuous in her time for the absence of her limbs, 
but for all that attended the Cheltenham assemblies. One night 
she was forgotten by her friends and left in the ballroom, with 
the lights out. Alarmed by her cries, the head-waiter rushed into 
the room and inquired who was there. From the dark depths of 
the assembly-room a female voice replied, “Itis I. I want to go 
home.” 

“ Then step this way, ma’am ; you can surely see the door.” 

* Alas! I have no legs.” 

The waiter was a kindly man, and ventured into the darkness. 
“Tf you will hold out your hand, ma’am, I will pick you up and carry 
you out.” 

“ Alas! I have neither hands nor arms.” 

On which the waiter fled, under the impression that it was the 
Devil. 

.Our old gentleman saw, or said he saw, this lady married (she 
was married, poor creature, to a vile adventurer, who ran through her 
money and left her to starve), and described the circumstances. 
“But where did the husband put the ring?” asked one of the 
audience : a man that is never satisfied with what is sufficient for 
other people, and who has no respect for age. 

Our old gentleman remained silent, delving in the ruins of his 
memory for this immaterial circumstance. 

Then a chivalrous young fellow stepped in : “ I seem to remember 
reading some account of how a hole was drilled through the lady’s 
nose, sir, after the fashion of African brides ; but perhaps I am mis- 
taken.” 

“No, no, you are quite right,” exclaimed the old gentleman 
rapturously. “ You have recalled the detail to my recollection : the 
wedding ring was put through her nose.” 

The most striking marriage of modern times took place just 
after the overthrow of the Commune in Paris. It was a double one, 
and each bridegroom had, for his best men, two gensdarmes, and each 
lady, for her bridesmaids, two female prison-warders. The happy 
pairs parted at the church door, to meet again in the convict settle- 
ment of New Caledonia. The men were “lifers,” and would have 
been debarred the solace of matrimony for ever but for the circum- 
stance that their sweethearts possessed certain secrets of great value 
to the police. A bargain was struck with the State, by which the 
two pairs of lovers were thus made happy, at the expense of the 
criminal classes. It is, therefore, possible, it seems, to combine a 
love-match with “a marriage of convenience.” 
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ONSTROUS cuttlefish have been captured of late, and 
monstrous creatures of more kinds than one have been 
seen at sea. We have also learned of the former existence of land 
animals more than a hundred feet in length ; for has not Professor 
Marsh of Yale College discovered their skeletons in the far West? 
It now appears that a monstrous underground creature exists. 
“After carefully considering the different accounts given of the 
Minhocao” writes a scientific contemporary, “ one can hardly refuse 
to believe that some such animal really exists, though not quite so 
large as the country folk would have us believe.” According to them, 
—that is, to the country folk of Itajahy, in Southern Brazil,—the 
Minhocao is a sort of worm, five yards broad and some fifty yards 
long, covered with bones as with a coat of armour, uprooting mighty 
pine trees as if they were blades of grass, diverting the courses of 
streams into fresh channels, and turning dry land into bottomless 
morass. The most probable explanation of the various accounts of 
actual visits of this creature to the upper world, is that it is a relic 
of the race of gigantic armadillos which were abundant in Southern 
Brazil in past geological ages. 


be reading of the appointment of Mr. Bayard Taylor to succeed 

Mr. Bancroft, the historian, as the American Minister in Berlin, 
I feel that some compensation for the absence of a titled and landed 
aristocracy is obtained by the United States in the power accorded it 
of rewarding those who have obtained distinction in letters. It is 
not long since the same country sent Mr. James Russell Lowell to 
Madrid. We have not yet learned to look upon dramatists and 
essayists as fitting representatives abroad. If the old definition of an 
ambassador, as a man sent abroad to lie for his country, has any 
accuracy, it may be that a compliment is intended to men of letters 
in holding them aloof from such occupations. The more modest 
dignity of consul has been awarded in modern times to men like 
Hannay, Lever, Captain Burton, and C. W. Goodwin. I don’t 
know that any of our ambassadors, except Mr. Layard, has any 
special claim to distinction outside that accorded him by his own 
order, unless it be a distinction to be esteemed the most economic, 
not to say penurious, of men, as was recently the case with the English 
ambassador in a neighbouring capital. 


DREADFUL suspicion has entered my mind. ‘The anti- 
quarian marrow of Sylvanus Urban is freezing in his spinal 
column, and his cavalier blood is running cold in his veins, We are 
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all familiar with the minutely circumstantial and exquisitely pathetic 
account of the last moments of Charles I.—how he said to one of the 
gentlemen on the scaffold who had come too near the axe, “ Take 
heed of the axe, pray take heed of the axe ;” how he interchanged 
pious reflections with Bishop Juxon ; how he removed his doublet 
and waistcoat, and pushing his grey discrowned locks under a 
silken night cap, asked, “Is my hair well?” how he delivered his 
diamond George to the good Bishop, with the single and mysterious 
word “ Remember! ” how finally he said to the Man in the Mask 
“When I put out my hands thus—— ;” and how finally, 
While the armed bands 

Did clap their bloody hands, 

He nothing common did, nor mean 

Upon that memorable scene, 

Nor call’d the gods in vulgar spite 

To vindicate his helpless might ; 

But with his keener eye 

The axe’s edge did try, 

Then, bow’d his comely head 

Down, as upon a bed. 
It is singular that Clarendon, in his “ History of the Rebellion,” says 
not one word of the behaviour of the Martyr on the scaffold, although 
he speaks in detail of the subsequent embalmment and burial of the 
corpse. What if the whole minute and circumstantial account of the 
last moments should turn out to be, if not entirely apocryphal, at 
least greatly exaggerated? The historians one after the other have 
accepted the narrative with implicit faith and naturally copied and 
recopied it ; but where is their authority? I can find no trustworthier 
one than a book I have just lighted upon, published in 1678, and 
entitled “ Memories of the Lives, Sufferings, and Deaths of those 
Noble, Reverend, and Excellent Personages that endured Death, 
Sequestration, and Decimation for the Protestant Religion and the 
great Principle, Allegiance to the Sovereign.” The author of this 
book, a fat folio of 7oo pages, was Dr. Daniel Lloyd, a furious 
High Church partisan. He is great at the delineation of scaffold 
exits ; and one of the reasons which induce me to doubt his strict 
veracity as to the closing scene at Whitehall is the very suspicious 
story which he tells concerning the execution of Archbishop Laud 
(whom he styles “an Incomparable Prelate”) on Tower Hill. “The 
clearness of his conscience,” thus Dr. Lloyd, “being legible in the 
cheerfulness of his dying looks, as the serenity of the weather is 
understood by the glory and ruddiness of the setting sun; then 
desiring to have room to die... . he first took care to stop the 
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chinks near the block, and remove the people he espied under the 
scaffold, expressing himself that it was no part of his desire that his 
blood should fall on the heads of the people; in which it pleased 
God he was so far gratified ‘iat there remaining only a small hole 
from a knot in the midst of a board the forefinger of his right hand at 
his death happened to stop that also.” One must have a very good 
digestion to swallow this terribly tough fore-finger story. Bishop 
Juxon, would of course be an unimpeachable witness in the matter; 
but Juxon, although he printed a sermon which he had preached on 
Charles’s death, published nothing concerning the closing scene. 
That loyal gentleman, Herbert, is an undeniable authority as to the 
demeanour of the Martyr up fo the moment when he ascended the 
scaffold, but not afterwards. He tells us himself that the soldiers 
refused to allow him to enter the room, which was the ante-chamber 
to the scaffold, and that he was “left at the door lamenting.” The 
learned and impartial Catholic historian Lingard, who is so minute in 
the details which he gives of the execution as to mention that a 
dinner had been prepared for Charles in the room next the scaffold, 
but that he refused to partake of anything beyond a manchet 
of bread and a glass of wine, says nothing of the “ Take heed of 
the axe” or the “ Remember” stories. Finally, the accepted version 
is given in Hargrave’s State Trials ; but no authority as to the scaffold 
scene is cited. Supposing it was all an invention of Dr. Daniel Lloyd. 


“ ROM intelligence received” from a tribe of the Esquimaux 

it now seems certain that the exact locality of the cairn under 
which lie the journals of the late Sir John Franklin may be ascer- 
tained, and that search could be made for them at trifling expense 
compared with their scientific, literary, and, it may be added, market 
value. ‘“ Private persons who have money and spirit” are adjured to 
undertake the task ; but if the surviving relatives of the great Arctic 
explorer are really desirous of clearing up his unhappy fate, their best 
contribution towards it would be to forego their legal claim to any 
MSS. which may be found, and make them the reward of the discoverer. 
I think I know of at least one “enterprising publisher” who in that 
case would be found willing to speculate in the matter. There is no 
doubt that “ What was found in the Cairn” would be the great suc- 
cess of the season. 


DO not know how far the epidemics which have prevailed during 
late years among animals are ascribable to the changed condi- 
tions of life produced by closer association with humanity. It seems, 
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however, as if the present age were likely to prove as memorable in 
connection with disease among the herds as the fourteenth, fifteenth, 
and sixteenth centuries were for pestilence among men. After wit- 
nessing the ravages of rinderpest among our domestic cattle, and 
hearing that a disease, equally mysterious and baffling, attacks the 
reindeer of Siberia, I now find that the buffalo of the American 
prairies is in the course of extinction from some unknown and 
baffling disorder. It is imperative that we should strive to ascertain 
the cause of such widespread and destructive diseases. With regard to 
the plague, it appears to be not seldom a scourge produced by war. 
Its last appearance in England was after the great strife of the Civil 
War. Plague is now stalking in the rear of the armies so lately con- 
tending in the East. Is it quite impossible that the reckless slaughter 
of the buffalo may have something to do with begetting an illness 
more exterminating than the rifle ? 


T is next to impossible to shake the public faith in the value of 
the observations of the lower creation. We know by experience 
that our barndoor fowls will with infinite composure retire to roost 
at ten o’clock in the morning in the case of an eclipse, yet that know- 
ledge does not prevent the public from assuming the possession by 
birds of mysterious sources of information on the subject of weather 
which are sealed to us. Dogs are supposed to have some in- 
tuition which warns them of approaching death, and many a heart 
has been tortured by accepting as a forewarning of dissolution— 
a dog’s complaint against the moon for unreasonable brightness. 
The fact is that animals in general are far less wise than we think, 
even in the matters that come directly under their ken. Obser- 
vations of natural phenomena on the part of a man, who, by noticing 
the influence of changing conditions upon various objects, animate 
and inanimate, becomes weather-wise, are far more trustworthy than 
that kind of feeling which, like pain in an old wound, warns birds or 
animals of the approach of wet. Altogether curious is it, indeed, to 
see how far animals are from possessing the kind of knowledge we are 
most ready to assign them, that of the things they may eat with impunity. 
Quite recently Lord Lovelace underwent a serious loss in conse- 
quence of a herd of cows eating some yew-clippings indiscreetly 
placed within their reach. Cattle continually mistake the kind of 
food that will suit them, especially when they are strange to the dis- 
trict in which it grows. After a time they find out its noxious 
qualities, and are, it appears, able to transmit the knowledge to 
their descendants. 
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O the full-length portrait of the ‘‘ Gentleman Skating in St. 
James’s Park” in the Exhibition of the Old Masters at the 
Royal Academy, and which some critics declared to be a Gains- 
borough, while others maintained that it was a Romney, turns out to 
be from the pencil of Gilbert Stuart, an accomplished American | 
portrait painter, who visited this country in the last years of the 
eighteenth century. Lady Charles Pelham Clinton, to whose Lord the 
picture belongs, is the daughter of the Skater whom Gilbert Stuart 
has made to disport himself on the ice in so dignified a manner. 
The obscurity which has gradually enveloped the name of the artist 
who. painted the portraits of most of the celebrities (including 
Washington) of his own country and who, moreover, transmitted to 
canvas the lineaments of many distinguished persons in English 
society, is made manifest in a letter to Lord Charles Clinton from 
Mr. Henry Grant, the son of the “skater,” and who is now resident 
in Virginia. “I will write,” observes Mr. Henry Grant, “to those 
who I think may be able to tell me more about the artist who was so 
famous on this continent.” Certainly a great deal more ought to be 
known about Gilbert Stuart and the portraits which he painted in 
this country, for his manner bore a remarkably close resemblance 
to that of Gainsborough, and to that of Romney to boot, and it 
is possible that a portrait by the American artist has ere now been 
erroneously ascribed to one of the great English masters whom I have 
named. The most attentive study of the chronology of costume 
would not entirely guarantee us from error in this respect; since 
Gainsborough died in 1768, only four years before the arrival of 
Stuart in England ; and, as for Romney, he was in full swing as a 
portrait painter in 1792. I find from the “ Personal Reminiscences 
of the late Henry Inman, Artist,” contained in the private manu- 
script diary of the late Mrs. Colonel William L. Stone (quoted in 
Stone’s “ History of New York City ”), that in 1838 there was living 
an American painter named Vanderlyn, who had been Gilbert 
Stuart’s favourite pupil. I cannot, however, find any further notice 
of Stuart in Mr. Stone’s history. 


HE “Private Manuscript Diary” contains, by the way, .a 
diverting reference to the condition of Fine Artin the United 

States two generations since. Inman told Mrs. Stone that when he 
was a boy his father one day met John Wesley Jarvis, the painter, 
“‘who was then in. the zenith of popular favour.” “He spoke -to 
me of him,” said Inman, “and procured an interview. Jarvis at once 
proposed to take me (then only fifteen) as a pupil. Soon afterwards 
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I went with him to Albany, where we put up at Crittenden’s, the most 
expensive hotel in the place. He represented me as a wonderful 
boy and kept me living at a great expense, thereby creating a taste 
for a style of life far above my means to support. He then left me 
for a few weeks, while he went to a distant city to fulfil an engage- 
ment. When I returned I told him that I was in difficulties ; that I 
had incurred heavy expenses during his absence, and had no means 
to pay my bills. ‘Then,’ said Jarvis, ‘you must paint. You can 
paint now, better than any one in this country except me ; aad you 
can paint cabinet pictures 2” a style in which I will instruct you that 
will consume but little time. You can turn them off very fast and 
charge low, say five or six dollars’ (this is delicious, for the next 
best painter, fat. fifteen, on the American continent) ; ‘ you can paint 
half a dozen in a week. I will speak to all the great people here and 
tell them what a wonderful lad you are; and you will soon get 
plenty of work. You can stay here all this winter and pursue this 
course while I go to New Orleans. I will pay what I can of 
Crittenden’s bill already run up ; and in the spring, on my return, 
we will begin again in New York.” “Jarvis,” continued Inman 
“was as good as his word ; and during that winter I painted every 
member of the Legislature, which brought me a considerable sum.” 
This consummation must have been a source of much coinfort and 
joy, not only to young Mr. Inman, but to the worthy and confiding 
landlord of Crittenden’s Hotel, Albany, New York. The oracular 
utterance of John Wesley Jarvis to the artist who was in pawn, “ You 
must paint,” reminds me of Jules Janin’s advice to the young author 
who waited on him with a letter of introduction. “Do you keep a 
carriage and pair?” ‘The aspirant for literary fame uttered an 
exclamation of amazement. “Why, I can scarcely keep myself, 
M. Janin,” he pleaded. ‘ Then,” continued the famous feui//efoniste, 
“start acarriage and pairat once. You will be compelled to work 
hard in order to find oats for the horses.” 


T has begun to be suspected of late years that the love of life is 
not quite so strong as the divines have described it to be. It 

was at one time a sort of canon among physiologists that no man— 
in possession of his senses—having once made an attempt at suicide, 
however determined, and failed, would ever repeat it. Yet a young 
couple, a year or two ago, who were spending the honeymvon at a well- 
known seaside place, took laudanum together and were both found 
insensible, and at death’s door. The husband left a document behind 
him in German, Greek, and English, addressed “To the Coroner and 
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jury,” containing a sort of transcript of his experience as a dying man. 
Its last words were: “2 A.M.; no sleep yet, heavy head, mouth 
parched and burning. Bury us under the same clod.” These two 
unfortunates, who were quite resuscitated, suffocated themselves with 
charcoal in a Paris hotel in the ensuing spring. ; 

Last week there occurred a suicide equally curious. A Mr. X, 
who had defaulted in his accounts, but was allowed to make some 
arrangement by the Court, omitted to do so ; on the renewed hearing 
of the case he sent a telegram to the judge : “ Poor Mr. X died sud- 
denly yesterday morning,” which might have been considered satis- 
factory, if he had not unhappily been seen alive and well on the following 
Sunday. Now, it is another canon among those who flatter themselves 
they have studied human nature to some purpose, that persons who 
threaten to commit suicide, or affect to have done so, are the last 
persons in reality to do away with themselves. Yet poor Mr. X, on 
perceiving himself recognised, walked down to the railway, and laying 
himself across the line, was cut in two by the express. 


HE first prediction based on the supposed connection between 
the sun-spot period and terrestrial phenomena, has not 
proved very strikingly successful. Among “ the chief features un- 
doubtedly deducible,” after eliminating the mere seasonal effects of 
ordinary summer and winter, was, we were told, the occurrence of a 
period of intense cold at a time which was “ chronologically identi- 
fied” last summer with the end of the year 1877. In other words, 
we were to expect that the winter of 1877-8 would be bitterly cold. 
“ This is, perhaps, not an agreeable prospect,” said the Astronomer- 
Royal for Scotland to the editor of ature, “ especially if political 
agitators are at this time moving amongst the colliers, striving to 
persuade them to decrease the output of coal at every pit’s mouth. 
Being therefore quite willing for the general good to suppose myself 
mistaken, I beg to send you a first impression of Plate 17 of the 
forthcoming volume of observations of this Royal Observatory, and 
shall be very happy if you can bring out from the measures recorded 
there any more comfortable view for the public at large.” Up 
to the time of my present writing the bitterly cold weather has 
not come, and if it did come now, it would be too late for the fulfil- 
ment of Professor Smyth’s prediction. It is clear that the true 
method of predicting weather from sun-spots has not yet been in- 
vented ; and we may be even permitted to doubt whether it ever will 
be, or whether the imagined connection between the spot period and 
terrestrial weather really exists. SYLVANUS URBAN, 






































“ Do you suppose 1 can't meditate, sir? 3% 








